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Harvesting Sweet Potatoes 


The most important factor in keep- 
ing sweet potatoes is Canretu lan- 
dling. They should be dug with 
plements which will not cut or bru 


the roots, and they should b take 
from the field in padded baskets and 
spring wagons. For this reason, 
writes W. R. Beattie in a recent 
farmers’ bulletin, a machine or ele- 


vator type of potato digger is mot ws l 
suited to the digging of sweet pota- 
toes. A digger of the plow 
having several rods attached to I 
moldboard, is better adapted for this 
work. 

Sweet potatoes should not be dug 
when the ground is wet and sticky, 
but when it is in a suitable condition 
to work, so the soil will not adhere 
to the potatoes. Following the dig- 
ger, laborers rake the potatoes from 
the soil with their hands and leave 
them on the surface to dry. If pos- 
sible, the digging should be done on 
a bright, sunshiny, windy day, so the 
potatoes may lie exposed to the sun 
and wind for one or two hours be- 
fore being hauled to the storehouse 

Some growers grade the potatoes in 
the field, while others gather every- 
thing into baskets and haul to sorting 
tables located in a shed alongside the 
storage house. Each method has its 
advantages, but on the whole it is 
more desirable to grade the potatoes 
in the field and then take them in 
baskets direct to the storage bins. 
In harvesting and storing, sweet po- 
tatoes should be handled as little as 
possible. 

Careful Grading Essential to Success 





In grading, the main thing is to 
separate from the marketable pota- 
toes all that are cut, broken or badly 
bruised, as well as any that are of 
irregular shape, extremely large, or 
too small. The smaller potatoes 
commonly called “seed,” include all 
that can be spanned by the thumb 
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process is completed. However, the 
stove should be allowed to remain in 
the house for use in case of severely 
cold water. Whenever the tempera- 
ture of the storage house falls to 45 
degrees or below, the fire should be 
started. Sweet potatoes in storage 
are more often injured by being ex- 
posed to a low temperature than from 


any other caus The house may be 
opened and aired freely on dry, 
windy days, but should be kept 


closed during rainy, moist weather. 
Sweet potatoes shrink 8 to 15% in 


storage While there they should not 
be disturbed or handled until want- 
ed for marketing. Even though a 
few potatoes are beginning to decay 
they are better left undisturbed, as 
the handling in sorting tends only to 
spread the disease The driving of a 


nail in the side of a bin or heavy 
pounding in any part of the house 


will cause the potatoes to decay. 
When a bin is opened for market- 

ing it is desirable to dispose of its 

entire ontents without delay. Pota- 


toes intended for seed should not be 
stored in the same bin with ‘market- 
able ones, although they may be kept 
in the same house Seed potatoes 
should, however, always be stored in 
a part of the house where they need 
not be disturbed until wanted for 


bedding in the spring 


The “New” Arithmetic 








FaRM ARITHMETIC—By Charles Wil- 
liam Burkett, formerly professor of 
agriculture in the New Hampshire 
and North Carolina colleges of ag- 
riculture and director of the Kan- 
Sas experiment station; and Karl 
D. Swartzel professor of mathe- 

matics, Ohio state university. 5x7 

inches, 25U0 pages, 12) illustrations, 
printed in large, ci type, high- 
grade paper, substantially bound in 
cloth, net $1. Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City, publishers. 

How strange it is that the arith- 
metics used in our schools contain 
problems that relate almost exclusive- 
ly to city life! This is one reason why 
mathematics have been so uninterest- 
ing to such a large proportion of pu- 
pils in rural and village schools. The 
arithmetical problems of the children 

{To Page YS8.] 
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New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept. 8--9--10--11--12--13, 1913 












A Great Agricultural and Industrial Exposition 





$100,000.00 in Purses and Prizes 





Dept. 
Horse Show - Aug. 25 


A. Farm Horses and 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Breeding Classes Aug. 20 
G. Dairy Products, Aug. 23 
F. Farm Implements and Machines - - - Sept. 8 


Prize list for the above departments will be mailed 
on application to the Secretary, New York State Fair, 





Dates for Closing Entries 


Dept. 


H. Fruits - - Aug. 
I. Flowers - - Aug. 


J. Farm Produce, Aug. 30 


K. Domestic - Aug. 





‘Better Than Ever” 


Grand Circuit Harness, Jockey Club running races, 


and more special features than ever 





Two Open Air Horse Shows 





Cattle Show in New $200,000.00 
Building 





Poultry and Pet Stock Shows in 
$80,000.00 Building Now 
Being Erected 











Night shows on the grounds 


Night shows on the grounds 





Orange 
Judd 
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Fur Farming the Latest Wrinkle 


L. M. Crawford Is Producing Expensive Asiatic Lamb Pelts---Equal to or Superior to Imported Article~-Karakule 
Rams on Lincoln Ewes Produce Desired Result--Asiatic Sheep Hardy and Prolific~Karakule Sheep a 
Great Rustler—Profitable Industry Almost Certain to Be Developed--By Harlan D. Smith 


M. CRAWFORD is the first man in 
the United States to produce the 
expensive Persian lamb, Astrakhan 
and Krimmer furs for commercial 
He has turned his entire ranch of 
900 acres into a fur farm, and he expects to 
ow some $9000 to $10,000 worth of these 
s this year. 
Crawford has proved that the production 
furs can be accomplished in this country 
well as in Russia, from whence comes the 
million dollars’ worth of Persian lamb, 
Astrakhan and Krimmer pelts imported by 
he United States every year. He obtains 
ese furs by crossing Karakule rams from 
Asia on American Lincoln ewes. The skins 
the resulting lambs, when only a few 
old, are worth from $6 to $12 apiece. 
Vhen I visited the fur farm, April 6, 1913, 





rom 


cays 


4 


Crawford already had nearly 300 of these 
ambs and the lambing season had just 


begun. The Karakule is a hardy and pro- 
sheep, consequently few ewes will fail to 
bear one lamb at least. Many of them will 
I A few of the lambs were born 
ad, but that did not affect the value of the 

f In fact, lambs prematurely born some- 
times bear the most expensive pelts as they 

tighter curls. Craw- 


ve twins. 


is a desert sheep, native to Bokhara, cen- 
tral Asia. Because of tre extreme heat 
of summer and the intense cold of winter 
in that country these sheep have become 


inured to these hardships and can therefore 
stand much more heat and cold than any 
native American sheep. The scant vegetation 
on the steppes of Bokhara also has developed 
the Karakule into a great rustler and browser. 
In hardiness only the Mexican goats and the 
American mountain sheep can compare with 
them. This explains why the uybrids result- 
ing from a cross between the Karakule and 
any American breed are much hardier and 
can live on pasture where the average Amer- 
ican sheep would starve. No goat will keep 
underbrush down more efiiciently than the 
Karakule, and in this and many other respects 
these animals resemble the goat more than 
the sheep. But the Karakule does not 
possess the disagreeable musk flavor of the 
goat family, and of American sheep. A 
massive head, a short face and a nose line 
greatly bent are characteristics of the Kara- 
kule. The ears are large and pendulous; feet 
thick, short and very strong. The tail is 
large and triangular shaped with a twist on 
the end. Often it weighs 35 pounds. Some- 


type of sheep. They grow much larger than 
the native animals. Tests made by packers 
ahd such breeders as Rhode, Goodnight, 
Simonson and Crawford proved conclusively 
that when American tight-wool sheep 
(Merinos, Ramboulilets, Shropshires and 
others) are crossed with Karakules or with 
Karakule-Lincolns there is an increase in 
weight amounting in some cases to 50%. 
Thirty-five per cent is. considered by sheep 
buyers as an average increase. What is even 
more important is the fact that the Karakule 
strain seems absolutely to breed out the 
woolly or musk-like flavor of the meat of 
tight-wool sheep. 

Dr Nabours is particularly interested in the 
possibilities of interbreeding Karakules with 
native sheep and with hybrids. If the hybrids 
produced follow the Mendelian law of inheri- 
tance, it will be possible for Crawford to get 
any of the pure-bred Karakules without the 
necessity of importing more rams from Asia. 
If the hybrids of pure strains in the second 
generation do not split up into pure-bred 
Karakules and pure-bred Lincolns, according 
to the Mendelian law, but blend and breed 
true, then this country will have a new breed 
of sheep. And such a breed, Dr Nabours 
believes, combining as it very 
likely would the good qualities 





i’s experiment at least has 
gone far enough to convince 
that a new branch 
farming of great economic 

for the United States 
as been discovered. An 
expert breeder, Dr R. K. 
Nabours, is co-operating with 
effort to 
industry. 
that in 


eeders 


omise 


Crawford in an 
develop the 
Dr Nabours believes 
he course of a few years the 
of this country wiil 
be producing the 14 million 
worth of these furs 
annually needed by the United 
States. By keeping a few 
IKarakule rams any sheep 
breeder might increase his 
profits quite materially every 
year by the production of 
these lamb skins. It was a 
little more than a year ago 
that Crawford converted his 


new 


farmers 


dollars’ 








of the Karakule and of the 
native sheep, should be a very 
valuable one. 





Colony Farming — Some 
time ago I was in Beaver 
county in the western part of 
the state, where the “‘Econo- 
mites” once flourished. The 
lands which had been occupied 
were amongst the best in the 
fertile Ohio valley. The colony 
which was founded by George 
Rapp prospered, and had at 
one time 522 members. The 
purposes of the “‘Economites”’ 
were to establish a community 
of goods, all the profits de- 
rived from cultivating the soil 
to be paid into a common 
treasury. They came from 
Germany to escape religious 
persecution, and to enjoy and 








ranch into a fur farm. It 
was then that he decided to A 
try for a share of the millions 
sent out of this country for the expensive 
furs of Asia. It required faith, but Crawford 
had it and he went at his new undertaking 
in no half-hearted way. He bought 30 pure- 
bred Karakules, the larger part of the only 
herd ever imported to this country, so far 
as is known, and shipped in 1100 Lincoln ewes. 
The entire investment was $35,000. oa. 
Last fall Crawford, with 
Dr Nabours, began crossing the 19 Karakule 
Trams in his herd on the 1100 ewes. From 
these crosses he is now gétting lustrous black 
lamb skins worth $8, $10 and $12 apiece. Some 
of the lambs come as Persian lamb fur, which 
is the most expensive; others as Astrakhan, 
which is a fur of looser curls, while some of 
the pelts have a gray shade and are known 
as Krimmer fur. This last is less expensive 


than the other two kinds. The Karakule 





the advice of 


Karakule Ewe and Her Lamb, Bred for Their Fur 


times it is so large that it has to be sup- 
ported by a two-wheeled cart to which the 
animal is hitched. The wool is gray, long 
and coarse, with occasionally a soft under 
wool, which indicates the presence of tight- 
wool blood, and is not desired, except on the 
front of the head and on the rear extremities, 
where it is black, very lustrous and curly 
The young lambs are black and curly and 
possess a wonderful luster. Excellent tight- 
curled, black skins have been produced on 
the Crawfcrd ranch by crossing Karakules 
with American Lincolns and Cotswolds, and 
Crawford believes it safe to predict that the 
Leicester and Wensleydale breeds will give 
fully as good fur, if not better. The hybrids 
produced by Karakules on native sheep are 
of greatest value as fur, but they have other 
qualities which make them a highly desirable 


put into practice certain 
peculiar religious views based 
on the theory that the millen- 
nium was at hand and that it was the duty 
of all Christians to prepare for the imme- 


diate coming of the Lord. As shown 
by recent proceedings in court the value 
of the estate of the Economites has 


greatly decreased. Their farms and. town 
lots, with their various business enterprises, 
were at one time valued at $4,000,000. So 
long as farming was strictly adhered to money 
was made. Soon there was a large sum in 
the treasury. Then came unfortunate busi- 
ness investments, including the establishing 
of a whisky distillery. The colony went down, 
and lands were sold against the policy of 
the society. The towns of Economy and 
Harmony, established by the society, are 
growing manufacturing places, but it was 


outside capital that made them such.—({C. T. 
Fox, Pennsylvania. 

















‘some time before stacking. 


. gevering, no poor work 





Start ‘i Work Early~-Disk and Compact the Ground Right Away--Shock Threshing Often Desirable—-Plow the Land 
Carefully--Keep Down Weeds Until Seeding Time—When to Sow and the Amount a 


Seed Neoted-—-Thsely — ‘Given—By Clarence A. Shamel 


Y experience in growing winter 
wheat and my observation cover- 
ing -a good many years, conyinces 
me that the most important point 
in the whole proposition is to plow the ground 
just as early as is possible. This is necessary 
in order that the seedbed may become 
thoroughly compacted, that moisture be 
retained, that weeds which start in late sum- 
mer or early fall be killed. Of course, the 
preparation of fall wheat land early is oniy 
possible when wheat follows some small 
grain, as it does in many portions of the 
winter wheat area. Ordinarily wheat follows 
oats or barley and somctimes rye, but not 
very often. In some sections of the wheat 
Delt the grain is sown in standing corn, but 
what I have particularly in mind in this 
article is the breaking up of oats ground for 
wheat which is to be seeded this fall. 

I don’t believe that farmers generally 
appreciate the necessity of an early prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. Sometimes this cannot 
be done, because of press of work at the time 
it should réally be taken care of, for, as a 
rule, farmers permit other works to crowd 
out the fall plowing. As a result, the seed is 
Diaced in ground that is not thoroughly com- 
pacted and hence dries out rapidly. The 
plant starts slowly, very frequently the seed 
lies in the ground for weeks without sprout- 

‘ing. Consequently the plant comes up lack- 
‘img in uniformity, is very often weak, and 
goes into winter quarters in poor condition. 
The only thing to do in raising a crop of 
winter wheat is to get at the preparation of 
the land immediately after the previous crop 
has been removed. To accomplish this it is 
best to staék the oats or whatever crop is 
grown on the land just as ‘soon. as they are 
dry enough, then start the plows without 
delay. if this can be done, the ground will 
not have dried out suflicienitly to make plow- 
ing difficult, and if the plow is followed imme- 
diately with the harrow, disk, drag or what- 
ever instrument is used, the seed bed will be 
contracted immediately, a soil mulch will be 
created and the moisture already in the 
ground retained. Moreover, the rainfall which 
comes after the field has been plowed will be 
conserved until needed by the plant. 

Threshing from the Shock 

While it may not be good pclicy to advise 
threshing from the shock in the older settled 
portions of the country, I have found in my 
own expericnce that this is one of the very 
best possible ways of getting the ground 
plowed early. Shock thresuing is not nearly 
so shiftiess: as some people seem to think. 
In fact, in many cases it is the best possible 
way out of the difficulty. 

The wheat does not remain 





in the shock 


“Jong enongh to become at all bleached. Wheat 


threshed from the shock early is more uni- 
form in color than when allowed to stand 
In a discriminat- 
igg market it sells better. Of course, a larger 
mumber of men are required at threshing 
time, but this is not a very serious problem. 
The straw is stacked just the same as 
when ‘wheat is stacked in the field or near 
the farm building. Consequently most of 
the objections to shock threshing are not 
well founded. 

Ordinarily wheat ground neei not be 
Blowed more than 4% or 5 inches deep, but 
the work must be done very thoroughiy. 
‘There must be no skipping, no cutting and 
in. any particular. 
A few years ago I had a striking example 


I had been absent from .the farm for 
_ Several weeks, and during that time some of 
the hired men had been at work plowing. 
‘Phe field a few years before was covered with 

ib, or at re patches of. scrub on the 
D "The roots of the popples 











The Best “Feller” in the World—His Dad 








and willows had. mot been taken out 
thoroughly. Consequently, when the men 
came to these places, instead of plowing right. 
through them, they threw the plows out and 
only scratched the surface. As a result the 
drills did not put the seed down and cover it 
well. The crop or these spots was practically 
a failure. On the whole, it meant a loss of a 
good many bushels on a field of 500 acres. 

If the ground is thoroughly and carefully 
plowed, the next important thing to do is to 
at once go over the field with a disk, follow 
this with a smoothing harrow or an ardinarv 
farm drag, going crosswise the second time~ 
Then after a week or 10 days another treat- 
ment with the disk will be very beneficial. 
The land can then lie untreated until probably 
three or four weeks have passed, or until 
the young weeds have started. This weed 
growth must be checked immediately. Not 
only will another treatment of the disk kill 
the weeds, but the dust mulch will be re-es- 
tablished and moisture retained. 

In the greater part of the wheat belt it 
has become necessary during recent years to 
delay setting until the first week in October, 
or, at the yery earliest, the last week in 
September. This has been made necessary 
by the presence in so many cases of the 
hessian fly which, if the wheit is seeded -arly, 
causes great loss. Ordinarily, wheat seeded 
from October 1-10 as far south as the latitude 
of central Illinois wili do well. Still further 
south it may be seeded considerably later. 
A few years ago, it will be recalled, much of 
the wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma was sown 
in November, and some even as tate as 
the first week in December. Ordinarily this 
is entirely too late, but during an exception- 
ally late season it is sometimes excusable. 

Probably the most popular variety of win- 
ter wheat is the turkey red, introduced into 
Kansas a few years ago by the agricultural 
college. This wheat is very productive and 
hardy, and is much appreciated by millers. 
Of course, any variety popular in the locality 
should be chosen if it yields well. 


Seeding and After Treatment 


Possibly 1% bushels to the acre is about 
the proper amount, all things considered. 
Some farmers sow 1% bushels with good 
results, particularly if the -winter happens 
to be very severe. Ordinariiv it does mot help 
much to seed heavily in order to counteract 
the effects of a severe winter. However, 1% 


bushels to the acre is not excessive. I have 
seen first-class crops produced by seeding one 
bushel per acre, but all things considered ly 
bushels is about. right. 

There is very little after treatment of the 
wheat field that will be of any particular 
benefit. If the principles of dry farming are 
practiced im the preparation of the seed bed, 
as these dry farming principles are simply 
good farming principles, there will be no need 
of after treatment. I have-heard, but I have 
not verified it, that in a dry climate it fre- 
quently is advisable, if rain does not come 
soon after seeding to go over the field with 
a light roller and follow this with a smooth- 
ing harrow. This compacts the soil above 
the seed, then the harrow creates the dust 
mulch, which retaitis the moisture. 

While it is disastrous to make any predic- 
tions as to how a crop will act well in advance, 
it is probable that with two big crops of win- 
ter wheat, those of 1912 and _ 1913, the 


1914 crop will not be quite as large. This, of 
course, is a guess pure and simple. But one 
year with -nother, three big crops of winter 
wheat seldom occur consecutively. Conse- 


quently, it might be the wisest plan to plan to 
seed rather moderately in the fall of 1913 
Winter wheat, however, in the wheat belt is 
one of the farmer’s best money crops and 
every farm should have some wheat. 

Pienty of Exercise—I prefer either the 
Duroc or Poland-China breed of hogs. I have 
not given other breeds much of a trial, but 
from what I can learn and my observation 
of other breeds in the neighborhood, I am 
well satisfied that cither the Duroc or Poland- 
China is as good as any, if not better. My 
average litter per sow is eight pigs. I ha\ 
best results from young sows. White clover 
and blue grass makes a splendid pasture fot 
sows and young pigs. For finishing hogs | 
use corn, ground rye or barley, wheat or 
buckwheat, middlings and slop with good 
results. I can make a 225 to 250-pound hog 
on this feed at eight months. My pigs are 
usually farrowed in April. The “kink” | 
have found most important in the hog busi- 
ness is to allow breeding stock the run of 
the yard among the rest of the cattle, so tha! 
they will get plenty of exercise. I let them 
have access to salt and pure water at all 
times. I feed pigs plenty of skim milk or 
buttermilk when weaning them. [I prefer 
young sows, because they can always be fat- 
tened and sold in a season when prices are 
high.—_{John F. Ziemer. 








Underwatered and practically uninhabit- 
able is half of the United States, writes W. J 
McGee in a recent bulletin by the United 
States department of agriculture. The mean 
annual quantity of water reaching the surface 
ef the ground in the United States through 
precipitation is about 30 inches, forming in 
aggregate volume of 5,000,000,000 acre feet 
This quantity is about half that required fo: 
maintaining full preductivity from average 
soils, 


Teosinte, a plant sometimes classed by 
botanists with corn and sometimes with mil- 
let, is much like corn in its composition. It 
will produce a considerable quantity. of fod- 
der in warm climates, but cannot be relied 
upon in the north for this purpose. It has 
been grown as far north as Lansing, Mich, 
or even farther, but corn is better adapted 
to that climate. Except. experimentally 
northern farmers had better not plant it. 


The Success of Growing Apples depends 


Yery greatiy upon the determination and 


effort of the. grower. Other things op the 
farm must be made secondary to the orchard. 
especially “at tapering time. wes 
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SPECIAL CROP REPORTS i 





soy EXT week American Agriculturist 
will present its usual monthly 


report of crop conditions. The 

CB returns which have already been 
received and which cover at least one-half of 
the corn producing counties of the country, 
show that during the past three weeks there 
have been sensational losses of corn prospect. 
In its desire to keep its readers thoroughly 

osted a preliminary survey of the situation 
is presented this week. 

During the last two weeks of July, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska south of the Platte 
river, experienced a period of very high tem- 
peratures. The thermometer for day after 
day showed well above 100 degrees. Part of 
the time this range of temperature was accom- 
panied. by old-fashioned, blasting hot winds 
As a result, the corn crop of Kansas, with the 
exception of a few counties in the eastern 
part of the state, appears to be practically 
wiped out of existence. The situation in 

klahoma is not much better, while Nebraska 
south of the Platte river and west of Crete, 
shows a situation that ranges from entire 
loss to very heavy damage. ° 

Apparently the Texas crop was practically 
matured before the hot, dry weather was expe- 
rienced, and it seems safe to expect the crop 
in that state fully as large as the one har- 
vested last year. 

Returns from Missouri, covering fully half 
of the state and so distributed to be fairly 
representative, indicate that the crop in that 
state has lost:10 points at least in condition, 

ith. the damage still continuing. East of 
the Mississippi river a serious situation is 
ieveloping in the south half of Illinois and 
n the west central counties of Indiana. 
Apparently the crop in Ohio is holding its 
own, but there have been very material losses 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
Up to the present time the corn crop of 
lowa has beet regarded as_ exceptionally 
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Qccular Argument 


for Early Plowing and Rotation of Wheat Ground 


The picture in the upper left-hand corner of this page illustrates the increase in 


A Disaster to the Corn 


Heavy Losses Have Been Sustained in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska--Crop in a Critical Condition 
Elsewhere---Lack of Rain, High Temperatures and Hot Winds Cause Severe Losses 


Crop 


in Wide Extent of Territories—By B. W. Snow 


promising. At the beginning of August, how- 
ever, reports of firing and general damage 
from lack of rainfall, are beginning to come 
in from the south half of the state. The 
northern half of the state still continues in 
splendid promise. In Nebraska, north of the 
Platte, the crop is still in good promise, 
while in Minnesota and South Dakota the 
prospect is quite as good as it was a 
month ago. 

In our crop report for July 1 it was dis- 
tinctly pointcd out that while the condition 
of corn was moderately good, the season ub 
to date had been marked by a very heavy 
deficiency in rainfall, so that there was an 
entire lack of the subsurface moisture, which 
is so necessary to take ¢are of this crop dur- 
ing July and August if there should be any 
deficiency in current rainfall. 

Enough reports have not yet been received 
to justify an attempt to figure accurately the 
exact condition at this date. It ‘is very evi- 
dent, however, that there has been a’ drop 
of perhaps as much as 10 points.. The serious 
feature is, that at the time of writing there 
has been but slight relief, and there is every 
promise of a recurrence of exceptionally high 
temperatures through the corn belt. Should 
this condition eventuate, it is easily possible 
that disaster may be equally serious and rapid 
in the lower Missouri valley and in these por- 
tions of the Ohio valley which have been dry 
since last April. 

American Agriculturist will next week pre- 
sent in detail the alarming facts as they 
affect the corn crop. Corn is certainly going 
to be worth money, also every pound of corn 
fodder. 


SEED BED DOUBLES WHEAT YIELD 


There is a‘lesson for wheat farmers all 
over the United States in some yields 
obtained on the farm of the Kansas agricul- 
tural college this year. It is a lesson in the 
preparation of land for wheat. Sixteen and 
two-thirds bushels of wheat was the acre- 
yield on a piece of upland, pre- 
pared in a way common among 
Kansas farmers—plowed 3 inches 
deep September 15. The same kind 
of wheat, grown on the same un- 
manured upland, but in rotation 
and on a.seed bed made the right 
way, plowed 7 inches deep July 15, 










yield due to rotation of wheat with corn and oats. The two large sacks grown on land 
in rotation; two small ones on land continuously cropped to wheat. This also is a com- 
parison of -3-inch plowing, showing that deep plowing for wheat is not essential on 
land in- rotation. The value of early plowing also is shown. The illustration at the 
bottom of this page shows the result of deep plowing on land that is continuously 
cropped to wheat. An increase of 1314 bushels an acre, due wholly to depth.of plowing. 


From 1913 results in tests at Kansas 


agricultural college. 












yielded 44 2-3 bushels to the acre. The differ- 
ence of 28 bushels in the yields of these two 
fields was due wholly to different methods of 
preparing the land before seeding. 

This striking variation in yield, regarded 
by Henry J. Waters, president of the Kansas 
college, as one of the most important recent 
results in wheat experimentation, is not the 
result of a one-year test only. The results 
of three years’ trial, in which similar and 
equally striking variations have occurred, 
corroborate this year’s conclusions. To Kan- 
sas farmers, at least, the college has proved 
conclusively what it set about to do three 
years ago: That Kansas’ low acre average 
for wheat, something over 13 bushels, could 
be doubled and even tripled by a change in 
the ordinary methods of preparing land for 
this crop. 

It doesn’t cost much more to prepare a 
seed bed right, the Kansas college men 
learned. The 45-bushel yield was obtained at 
a cost of $4.85 an acre to prepare the land. 
Figuring the wheat at the price current at 
harvesting time, 80 cents a bushel, this left 
$30.88 an acre over the cost of preparing 
the land 

Early plowing alone was responsible for 
doubling the yields over late plowed land in 
several instances. A plot plowed 7 inches 
deep July 15, on land continuously cropped 
to wheat, yielded 
35 bushels an 
acre, while a sim- 
ilar plot of land, 
plowed 7 inches 
deep September 
15, yielded only 
17% bushels. 
Where wheat had 
been rotated with 
corn and oats, 
the gain from 






CONTINUOUS } CONTINUOUS 







Plowed July 15 
Seven in. dee? 
Vietd $4.95 


Plewed July 16 
Three in. deep 
Yield 21.57 


early plowing was 20 bushels to the acre in 
one case. A field plowed 3 inches deep July 
15 yielded 44 bushels to the acre, while sim- 
ilar land plowed 3 inches deep September 15 
yielded 25% bushels. Where rotation is prac- 
ticed, deep plowing every year is not essential. 
Three-inch plowing July 15 gave nearly the 
same yield as 7-inch plowing on the same 
date in one case, because the land had been 
plowed deep during the two preceding years 
when corn and oats, respectively, were 
grown. 

Disking alone was found to be a poor 
method of preparing a seed bed. On light 
types of soil this method has produced satis- 
factory crops of wheat for a single season, 
but when the method is followed year. after 
year it cannot be expected to equal plowing 
or any other good method of preparation. 
In this test a plot which had not been plowed 
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The Ready Ration 
For Dairy Cows 


The only feed that’s guaranteed 
to produce more milk and keep 
your cows in better condition. 
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tor three years was 


\whéat by disking just before prod os 


time: The yield from this plot ‘this 


j year was only 9 1-3 busheis an acfe, 


and the average yield for the last 
three years has been only 6 2-3 bush-< 
els an acre, Such a yield is not suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of production. 

There is no Goubt of the benefit 
resulting from double disking ground 
early in the season when it cannot be 
plowed or listed. Such cultivation 
at this. time not only insures an in- 
;creased yield of wheat, but holds 
| moisture in the ground so that plow- 
ing can be done later with greater ease 
and at less expense. Listing, was 
found to be a good method of pre- 
paring a seed bed for wheat, providing 
the work is properly done. Ground 
listed more rapidly than it can 
be plowed, thus where a large acreage 
of land is to be prepared 
done earlier in the season by listing 
than by plowing. When listing is the 
general practice followed it is better 
to plow the land occasionally. Pliow- 
ing pulverizes and inverts the soil 
more thoroughly than listing, thereby 
putting it into better physical con- 
dition. 


The “New” Arithmetic 


{From Page 94.] 

have had no direct relation to their 
daily life. But this condition no long- 
er exists. A book rightly named 
“Farm Arithmetic” is now available. 
Once you have seen it, whether you 
are a pupil or an adult, you will mar- 
vel that such a book has not been in 
use before. 

But here it is, full of good examples 
based on crops and animals, soil and 
field, household and dairy. “In this 
way arithmetic may be taught in 
terms of agriculture, agriculture in 
terms of arithmetic, and each be a 
real part of country life environment 
for young and old.” The book is as 
interesting as a novel, intensely prac- 
tieal and is destined to have a pro- 
found influence for better education 
and wider training of present and fu- 
ture generations. See that it is in- 
troduced into your school at once. 
This arithmetic ‘will help to train 
youth toward the farm instead of 
away from it. 


Propagating Bush Fruit 
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Please tell me how and when to prop- 
agate or start new roots from goose- 
berry and currant bushes; alse grape 
vines and climbing roses.—if. L. M., 
Pennsylvania. 


Gooseberries' are generally propa- 
gated by suckers and mound layer- 
ing, though the American varieties 


grow easily from 8-inch cuttings of 
new wood fairly well matured in Oc- 
tober. In small garden practice 
rooted canes must be separated from 
old plants and set eut. These _srow 
readily. 

Where only a few plants of currants 
are wanted they may he obtained by 
separating rooted canes from the 
mother plant. In nursery culture new 
plants are propagated by layers or 
cuttings. Cuttings for this purpose 
are usually taken in the fall from the 
ripened wood of the season’s growth 
They are made about 8 inches long and 
may be set out in nursery rows at 
once or tied up in bundles or stored 
over winter. Where kept over winter 
the bundles should be stored in a pit, 
in well-drained soil with the butt ends 
up and covered about 6 inches deep 
earth. Im the spring they may be 
get out in nursery rows as early as 
the ground can be worked. The ecut- 
timgs are placed in a trench, about 
2 inches apart, with the top buds just 
above the surface of the ground. 
Press the soil firmly about the buds 
of the cuttings and fill the trench with 
earth, tramping it down firmiy. Fall- 
set cuttings are covered before win- 
ter comes on with a straw mulch or 
manure, which sheuld be - removed 
upon the appearance of spring. 

Grapes are propagated by seed lay- 
also by erafting. 


ers and cuttings, 
Grapes may be layered either in. the 
early spring or tate summer. The 


spring is preferred. The cane of last 
season’s growth is leid in a trench 
2 to 8 inches deep and pinned down 
to the ground. When the shoots from 
this eane have grewn 6 to 12 inches 
the trench should be filled with good; 
fine soil and well tramped down 
Thus. treated the canes make both 
shoots and roots at each of the joints, 
The following spring these may be 
separated from each other and planted 
in the permanent vineyard. 

Plants like roses, carnations, ger- 
aniums, begonias, ete, are propagated 
by* cuttings rooted in sand and then 
transplanted to smail pots,. When 
well started these may be again trans- 
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22) FRUITS! 
Fruit Men Royally Entertained 


Last week fully 1600 people ac- 
cepted the invitation of Messrs’J. G. 
Harrison & Sons to visit the nurseries 
and orchards which this company has 
at Berlin, Md. ‘The invitation was ex- 
tended through the Peninsula and the 
Maryland state horticultural secieties 
and the Wilmington chamber of coem- 
merce. Not only did the members 
and friends of these associations re- 
spond in large force, but visitors came 








also from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, New York and West Vir- 
ginia. 


One of the most interesting features 
was the-orchard in which 100 varie- 
ties are being tested, each with six 
trees of a kind. Every one who saw 
the commercial orchard felt sure that 
the Chesapeake peninsula has by no 
means lost its ability te produce this 
queen of fruits, even though the king 
of fruits, 
power unto himself in that section. 

The speaking was characterized by 
brevity and pointedness. The chair- 
man, R. L. Graham of: Baltimore, 
vice-president of the Marytand state 
horticultural society, apologized for 
the absence of the president, B, P. 
Cohill of Hancock, who was unavoid- 
ably detained. He did not attempt 
to de more than introduce the various 
speakers, but he did this in a way that 


‘pleased every ‘one, each time telling 


a highly appreciated anecdote. 

R. BE. Lee, Secretary to Mayor Pres- 
ton of Baltimore, -emphasized co- 
operation from the consumers’ stand- 
point, told of the wonderful work be- 
ing done to improve Baltimore, and 
urged Marylanders, Deéelawarians, in 
fact, all American citizens to take part 
in the hundredth anniversary of the 
writing of the Star Spangled Banner, 
in Baltimore in the near future. Sev- 
eral other speakers made brief ad- 
@resses concerning the city of Wil-. 
mingten which is being greatly im- 
proved by the chamber of commerce, 

President Patterson Speaks 

Pres H. J. Patterson outlined the 
work which he hopes the Maryland 
agricultural college may be abie to 
do, not only for Maryland, but for the 
whole peninsula. He called attention 
to the fact that at present “Maryland 
has no girls’ school in’ which @omestic 
science is taught, and deciared that 
the place for such a school is in the 
agricultural college. The college it- 
self has hitherto not fulfilled its func- 
tion from an agricultural standpoint, 
but he hopes that it will rapidly take 
its place among the leading institu- 
tions of its kind in the country. 

Not only will the work of the col- 
lege be Gone at the college, but 
throughout the State, so that every 
farmer of the estimated 50,000 in 
Maryland will come in direct touch 
with the work of the institution and 
profit ._personally in proportion to his 
application of the knowledge, meth- 
ods and advice which may be his for 
the asking. 

Pres Patterson feels confident that 
the coliege can greatly assist fruit 
growers and truckers, especially in co- 
operative methods. He also empha- 
siged the necessity of extending agri- 
cultural teaching to the rural schools, 
so that children who do not have the 
opportunity to go to the college, May 
yet benefit by what they can get be- 
fore they reach that stage. 

By such politics’ he is confident 
that the state ean double or even 
treble its production and save a larger 
proportion of this money for us¢é 
within its own borders. He believes 
that in order to make the college per- 
form such functions, a million dollar 
equipment is necessary. 


aa 


International Refrigerator Congress 
—Last week in New York city a ter- 
tative program for the coming Inter- 
national refrigeration congress Was 
outlined. It is expected that 500 del- 
egates fr, Soe fereign countries will ar- 
rive ws ptember 8, when the con- 
‘gress begins. The session will last un- 
til the Tith, ‘The program includes 
sight-seeing trips in New York city, 
a theater party,.a reception by the 
mayor, a trip to West Point, a recep- 
tion by the society of mechanical en- 





gimeers and a trip to Washington, 
where the real meeting begins, On 
Monday the 15th P genet rm iison _ Agee 
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or Painted Roofing 


AND SIDING DIRECT FROM 
MILL AT MILL PRICES 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 
BEST OPEN HEARTH PRODUCT 


All Galvanized Roofing and Siding have 
an extra heavy tight coatingof galvanize 
Let us Breve we can save you money, 

us you buy from 


The Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co, 


518 WALNUT ST., NILES, OHIO 
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| May Breed 
i Mischief ’’ ; 


Farm service is very hard on 
horse nails. 


To full valwe for the out- 
lay in having a horse shod 
use “Capewell’’ nails. 


They are found to hold until 
the shoe is worn out—or the 
growth of the hoof makes re- 
shoeing necessary. 


These nails, therefore, save 
ou much trouble and ‘need- 
ess expense, as well as lost 
time for men and horses. 








Any shoer can 
afford to use 
“Capewell” nails 
The best nail 
in the world ata 
fair price — not 
the cheapest re- 


quality. 
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Booklet Free. 





1 “A Little Neglect 


gardless of 


You will know th: 
"“Capewell” by the 
check mark onthe 
head—our registered 
trade mark, 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
Hartiord, Conn., U. S. A. 


Largest Makers of Herse Nails in the World 
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Q K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


@ Different Sizes and Types 
Oar machinesare designed 
and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
worked. They em- 
y every point of 
which insures freedom from 

breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
la Saves time in harvesting and 


S Make inquiry. rite today for our 
FREE Large lllustrated Catalogue 
ing an POTA re the O. K. Champion Line. 
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Hardy Seed Wheat 














HARVESTER with 


GOR vester or winrow. 


Beld in every state. Price $26.00. W. H. 
Jobmstown, Olio, writes: * Harvester 
you elaim for i it; the Harvester saved me 


Binder A 
ment cuts and throws in piles 


and 


and shocks equal With a corn | 


BUXTON 
has Pp 
over $2 


bor last. year's corn cutting. I cut over 500 


will eating 2) bushels corn toa shock.’ 
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showing picttires: of harvester. 
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NEW PROCESS MFG. CO. 


SALINA, KANS’ $ 
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Deiry Changiet- ot Hand 


¢. 1. VAN NORMAN, BUCKS. COUNTY, PA 





Within the limits of my observation, 
rmers are undoubtedly abandoning 
dairying for other lines of farming. 
why? First, because urmer tradi- 
tional methods, with the average pro- 
auctive capacity of cows kept and 
money returns therefor, there is ab- 
solutely no margin of profit or ade- 
quate compensation for the exacting 
imperative demands on time and ener- 
gies W hich dairying of necessity im- 
poses. 

Second, becausé of a growing re- 
pellion against the personal sacrifices 
required by those traditional methods, 
accentuated by a poorer quality of 
avaliable help which demands shorter 
nours and more money. Helpful to 
this rebelling is a growing taste for 
social opportunity, regardless of the 
relation of its cost to that which the 
pusiness can afford, that makes for a 
sort of socialistic belief in the un- 
equal division of opportunity in which 
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tenants who are “ymited in the 1tim- 
ber of cattle they may pasture, 

Since the dairy plant referred to 
and the condensary at. Lewisburg 
were built there has been a good 
demand for Holstein cows, and that 
breed is taking the lead in the county 
at present, though Guernsey, Ayr- 
shire and big milking Durham cows 
are very much in demand at good 
prices, since the last can be sold read- 
ily for beef when milked off or if they 
“go wrong.” 

Pastures have been unusually good 
for this time of year, so that good 
cows are a paying proposition just 
now, since selling milk pays better 
than making butter, which is only 24 
cents a pound. Very few farmers 
can get women help, so. selling milk 
helps them out a lot, as the cans are 
scalded and cleaned before they are 
returned. 


Pigs in Summer 


J, H. PEACHY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA 





The summer pig is the. most profit- 
able pig, therefore the best one, I re- 
fer to the pig that puts in his appear- 
ance in March and April, having the 

















Typical Sweet Potato Storage Warehouse (See Article on Page 94) 


the farmer is not getting his share. 
This feeling is nurtured by injudicious 
workers for the “uplift of the neg- 
lected farmer,” whose public utter- 
ance is too often based on misconcep- 


tion and an overworked imagination, 
and further fostered by the dema- 
gogic politician, always with us and 


ever ready to exploit anything and 
everything that can be “worked” for 
his personal or party advantage. 

Third, because of the too ofteh im- 
practical, needless requirements of 
urban authorities and boards of health 
composed largely of unbalanced theo- 
rists who see imminent maximum dan- 
ger in unquestioned but more or less 
remote possibilities attending condi- 
tions and practices that should very 
properly be corrected in the public in- 
terest, and proceed to impose irksome, 
unwise, legal restrictions at the foun- 
tain to overcome evils; most of which 
arise in the conduit through which 
the féuntain’s flow is conveyed to the 
public. In so doing imposing in- 
creased cost, irritating attention to 
details, believed by the farmer to be 
needless, and without adequate com- 
pensation in money returns. My time 
and your patience will not admit of 
a presentation of even half of the rea- 
sons which seem to me to justify the 
conclusions given. 

The whole question is in process of 
economic adjustment. When the 
dairyman on the one hand learns to 
grow, develop ai.d so care for his 
ows that the maximum returns for 
the minimum of cutlay in production 
is secured, as is the case in other lines 
of manufacture or production, and the 
public is compelled and educated to 
pay a price determined by the cost of 
production as with other commodi- 
ties, then and only then will adjust- 
ment be reached. 


The Milk Problem 


GLOVER, UNION COUNTY, PA 





J. Ne 


The Diamond dairy of Brooklyn, 
N Y, has one of its many plants at 
Vicksburg, where it buys whole. milk 
only and separates it, either shipping 
cream or making butter, as the mar- 
ket suits. The July price was $1.50 
2100 pounds. The company sells the 
Skim milk to the farmers at 15 cents 
2 100 pounds. 

Farmers try to keep all the-cows 
they can feed on pasture, so they 
Taise very few calves, depending 
Mostly on public sales to keep up 
their stock. The result is cows are 
high and searce, though a few farm- 
ers try to raise calves on skim milk 
With fair suecess, but one soon gets 


_t00 much stock on a farm if he ge 


Taise pe calves. ear, 
thirds of eects sere-warked -by by 


long summer for health and amuse- 
ment. No feeding to generate heat 
‘to combat the cold winds tiat pene- 
trate the unobstructed cracks in the 
siding, or whistle through the knot- 
holes of the building. Nothing to do 
but to put on a close-fitting garment 
of flesh in the shortest time possible. 

To do this, the pig must not lose a 
day from start to finish, must add 
some weight daily. The little boy ob- 
jected to his father siving the pigs so 
much milk, saying “they would make 
hogs of themselves.” This, however, 
was the object, and the sooner a pig 
becomes a hog the more profitable he 
is. The first hundred pounds of pork 
is cheaper than the second hundred, 
and the second hundred cheaper than 
the third. Therefore, the pig of early 
maturity is the more profitable. The 
pig should be taught t eat when quite 
young. This relieves the mother pig, 
and increases the growth of the young 


one. Skim milk and the by-products 
of the mills are the most desirable 
fvods. 


Since having sold my dairy herd I 
use considerable tankage as a substi- 
tute for milk. Feed the protein feeds, 
feed for bone and muscle. Whenever 
possible, let. the pigs run at large. Give 
them plenty of exercise. This is highly 
essential in order to secure the best 
results. It comes more nearly being 
nature’s way of adding strength and 
vigor to the pig. Let the pig havo 
daily exercise, free access to the pas- 
ture, and the pig will in the majority 
of cases be entirely free from dis- 
ease. Pigs frequently get thumps for 
lack of exercise when in close con- 
finement. When’ confinement is un- 
avoidable I use the buggy whip, com- 
pelling the little fellows to skip ana 
play. I do this when the sow is 
feeding. I have also turned the sow 
out, shutting the door after the sow. 
When the pigs become hungry they 
make their wants Known. The sow 
comes to the door and the pigs take 
the necessary exercise. Prevention is 
the remedy here. 

When pigs are in the pen ii is neces- 
sary to provide them with some min- 
eral matter. Fone meal, charcoal, 
ashes, flowers of sulphur, clay, soda, 
ete, are essential, under such condi- 
tions. When roaming the fields all 
the mineral foods necessary are avail- 
able. 

The pig has a reputation for being 


uncleanly, and yet when surrounded 
by proper environments he is the 
cleanliest animal of them all. He will 


not lie in the filth if surrounded by 
proper conditions. The pig is natu- 
rally a forager. Allow him the run ot 
a clover field, with a small ration of 
corn twice per day, and you will be 
surprised at the growth. Do not 
neglect the water supply. Not neces- 
sarily a place to wallow, but good, 
clean drinking water adds greatly to 
his comfort. 

The pork product is cheapened con- 
siderably when in pasture; It pays 
well also when in confinement to cut 


gome green crop and deliver to the 
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feed. lot. Sweet corn, sorghum, clover, 
dwarf essex. rape, are all valuable 
crops for the making of pork. 

I have said nothing concerning 
breeds. I have my choice, you have 
your preference. While my ancestors 
were white people, when it comes to 
hogs I prefer the black one. Some 
people say a hog is a hog. That is 
true when ‘the hoggish nature is con- 
sidered. But there is a vast difference 
in breeds. They all have charatter- 
istics that help classify. Consider yorr 
market, then grow the hog to suit it. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market was short 
the latter part of last week owing 
to the hot weather. It was estimated 
that the market could have used 4000 
extra cans had they been available. 
It is believed that were there an ex- 
change rate it would be 38%c p qt for 
‘Grade B, or 3%c for Grade C to the 
farmer in the 2-c zone having no 
station charges. Some dealers are re- 
ported to be paying more than this, 
while others are paying. less. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
2 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


MES cpecccecccsoucece. SIDS 4005 
Susquehanna .......... .7,148 487 
West Shore ..ce..ee-.- 15,842 1,185 
Lackawanna .....++.-. 64,750 2,980 
N Y C (long haul) ....106,287 3,707 
N YC lines (short haul) 13,550 120 
Ontario cccccccccccccee Sanne 4,004 


Lehigh Valley ......... 37,390 3.696 


Homer Ramsdell line... 3,825 6O 
New Haven ...c.ccceeee 4,767 28 
Other sources .....++-++ 1,840 32 


TotalS cccccccsceees ed40,000 20,334 


Warts—M, T. of New York, has a 
colt with a wart on his leg that has 
grown again after being once remove. 
If the growth is so shaped that it can- 
not be corded the best treatment is to 
apply with care, either strong acetic or 
nitric acids, using a brush or feather, 
being careful not to get it elseWhere 
than on the wart. Two or three appli- 
catiosn will remove the growth per- 
manently. 

Philadelphia Wholesale 
executive committee of the Interstate 
producers’ association has fixed the 
wholesale price of milk for Aug at 
Se p qt until further notice, 


The fetters of failure are 
made of straw. 


PANTRY CLEANED 
A Way Some People Have 


Milk—The 


often 








A doctor said: 


“Before marriage my wife observed 
in summer and country homes, com- 
ing in touch with families of varied 
means, Culture, tastes and discrimi- 
nating tendencies, that the families 
using Postum seemed to average bet- 
ter than those using coffee. 

“When we were married two years 
ago, Postum was among our first order 
of groceries. We also put in some 
tea and coffee for guests, but after 
both had stood around the pantry 
about a year untouched, they were 
thrown away, and Postum used only. 


“Up to the age of 28 I had been ac- 
customed to drink coffee as a routine 
habit and suffered constantly from in- 
digestion and all its relative disorders. 
Since using Postum all the old com- 
plaints have completely left me and I 
sometimes wonder if 1 ever had 
them.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 





Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require 
boiling but is prepared instantly by 


stirring a level teaspoonful in an or- 
dinary cup of hot water, which makes 
it right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and some 
people who like strong things put ina 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
jarge supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future, 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum, 












By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 





saves high lifting, lighten 

raft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 

don't loosen—wheels don't dry aun or ~— 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Ge., 2 Elm Street, Quincy, HL 


Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing % <-> Kerosene Engine, 15 days" 
FREE eapest fuel. If 
satisfied, > pay tow Moment se ever given; if not, pay 
nothing. vaporation, no explosion. 
Two pints of coal cl oil ao. work of 3 pints gasoline. 


Don uy an ene 

gine till you investigate this grand a Writet 
ine Ww 
- 105 Concord Ave., Detroit, 
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LA min iy : ] 
i EAM 
S] hil PARATORS : 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER - 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co Co. 


New York Chicago SanF 










e ROSS Machines are 
Years You take no risk 
Experience 

Back of it. 








Largest 

in the Wortd 

We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 
The sw ® machine. Catalog explains all. 1+ is free. 


he EB. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 


Cure that Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 
Is Not a Cure Worth $100? 
Sterline is eo concentrated that one 
third of a bottle hae often cured 
either a Theveneaatn, Capped Hock 
Bog Spavin, Big Knee, ete., and all 
bruises and abscesses. Sterline ta 
the most powerful abser- 
bent and germ-killer ever 

















compounded, Often worth $100 
in curing blemished horses for a sale. Stops pain, reduced 
all swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. tt he cured 


mest stubborn cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
a strong linimevt. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 
CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 
PR ERNE TR SEREET El 

Best remedy ever di for Pink Eye, Cotersets 
and ali aliments of eyes a animals. $22 bottle, Guaranteed. Write 
for our free horse book, “ FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” 
The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicage, @ 














New York Buys 
hem Ulet-Tellit-m di fey) 


at. 
Investigate and you willreach the Biyi aif 
same conclusion as the New York . 
Legislators who bought 16 Una- i 
dillas for state institutions, The a Mt 


l 
{ 
for you to know. Also has superior amt i 
construction, is easiest in handling (Mt I 
silage, and ahead in all points. Nye 
Send for cstalogue and 30 day wae 
order discount, Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,B0x B, Unadilia, ¥.¥. 


a i 


silo that gives highest quality of 
silage—that is the important thing 








To Kill Lice and Mites 
B enatl on fowls a: 
A 


nd in the houses, use 
8 POWDERED LICE KILLER 
and PRATTS “LIQUID KILLER 


id nen e 
quart; $1 


35c 
Each the best Paton its kind 
“Your mogey back if it fails” 
160-page poultry book l0c by mall 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicag: 


GINSENG |; 


“Culture and Profits of Ginseng witht Ls 
free. E. B. CONNER, Box 497, Bremen, Ohio. 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are p 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new Leen 
in the light of practical experience a scientifie 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clears; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 
text book. 

A Notable Piece of Book-Making - 

The COMPLETE work consists of 8 part, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color” 
An INDEX of 2000 references, 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pagep is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy @& 
eye, not heavy. 
BINDING—The COMPLETE wees. ts —_— 
@tantially bound in cloth and _ boards, 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 Tr 
ve Ts on 


front in gold and black. nee $i NET. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Usadquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book sells at sight, 
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"The month of July has brought 
crop lesses throughout a large 
of the great central valleys of 
west. American Agriculturist in its 
monthly report, pointed out that 
was a marked shortage of sea- 
rainfail over practically all of 
winter wheat and corn belts and 
t unless there should be a proper 
uccession of local-.showers during 
balanee of the season, there was 
Wve danger of serious crop losses. 
month of July, however, proved 
a be very much below normal in 
isa supply and in addition there 
two periods of blistering tem- 
ure where the thermometer 
heat that broke all previous 
Temperatures above 100 de- 
continuing day after day and 
frequently accompanied by scorch- 
winds, seriously tested the vitality 
7 oth tated growth which has never 
riy strong this year. 

out in another column, 

“7 the corn crop is suflicient 
‘mark the month as one of disaster. 
addition to the damage to this 
crop, however, practically all 
that are spring seeded have suf- 
to the same degree. The yield 
of hay is light, the third cutting of 
“alfalfa frequently being the poorest 
ever known, while timothy is making 





ry. Threshing returns are 
still further shrinkage in oats 
Held, while returns concerning pota- 
es show that the crop promise has 
nh very materially during the 

B0 days. é 
ourse, this bad outlook is not 
tal because there are districts, 
‘corn belt, where there have been 
local showers to relieve the 
ness of the situation and there 
like Nebraska north 
ang the northern half 
together with northern TIli- 
bart of. northern Indiana, 
en sufficient rain- 

















a gd Tecord over the larger part of _ 


souri, southern Illinois an@ western 
Indiana. 

Next week American. Agricuilturist 

will present the detailed situation in 

‘ all the territory for ail crops as it ap- 

pears to our correspondents on 
August 1. 


The Best Parcel Post 


That is what the United States may 
soon enjoy, provided congress does not 
weaken the existing law. Its adminis- 
trative clause provides that the post- 
master-general may modify. existing 
rates and zones, but only with the con- 
sent of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, This is right, just, fair, It 
enables the parcel post to improve 
and cheapen as experience points out 
the way. Under the authority vested 
in him by existing law, Mr Burleson 
issued an order in effect August 15, 
which makes the following important 
and useful changes: 

Limit of weight is increased from 
11 to 20 pounds. Ordinary stamps 
may be used. On rural routes only 
the charge is 5 cents for the first 
pound, and % cent for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof, The 
first zone is increased to 150 miles, 
airline, from the receiving postoffice, 
and the carrying rate therein reduced 
to 5 cents for the first pound and 
1 cent for each additional pound, 
One may now send a 20-pound pack- 
age for 15 cents to his postoffice, or 
to any person on his own rural route, 
or 20 pounds to any postoffice within 
150 miles for 24 cents. Thus the 
weight is almost doubled and the rate 
cut about in half. 

Certain “interests” 
gress to revoke the administrative 
clause of the statute, so that congress 
alone may alter rates or other details. 
It is important, therefore, that every 
friend of a practical parcel post w rite 
forthwith to his senators and repre- 
sentatives at Washineton not to re- 
voke that clause but to leave the law 
alone. 

As the venerable Professor W. & 
Henry says, to leave the law as it is 
means that the department can soon 
develop for the American people the 
best parcel post in the world. We 
would add that a further advantage 
of the present law is, that if the de- 
partment fails to provide such service, 
the people can speedily force it so to 
do. ‘There is evérything to gain and 








are urging con- 





nothing to lose by leaving the law 
alone. 
The discussion of farm finance by 


commercial congress 
Was one agency that has 
helped to direet atten- 
tion to this all-impor- 
tant matter, Now that 
the delegates from that body -have 
returned from their investigations in 
Europe, the public expecta definite 
statement of specific results. Less 
talk and more action is needed if 
farmers are ever to finance them- 
selves, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Indiana, New York and Massachusetts 
have pointed out the way. 


the southern 


Action, Not 
Words 





Farmers or others upon whose land 
natural gas or oil has been found,,or 
is likely to be, are in- 
terested in the new system 
fer preventing natural gas 
Tunning to waste. It con- 
sists of pumping a mud-laden liquid 
of a certain consistency into the oil 
well, also in some changes in the pres- 
ent methods of boring. Those inter- 
ested can obtain particulars from the 
federal bureau of mines at Washing- 
ton, DC. The system seems to have 
proved successful in Oklahoma. 


Stop Gas 
Leaks 


Over 300 commission firms . have 
been licensed in_accordance with the 
new commission 
law now in feree in 
New. York. A great 
many commission 
merohants have not yet complied with 
the Jaw in securing licenses. Farmers 
should remember that when shipping 
produce they should. mark on the 
package “to be sold-on commission.” 
A very considerable number of com- 
mission merchants are now receiving 
farm produce and handling it differ- 
ently than formeriy, and are return- 
4ng as proceeds to the farmer a fixed 
price, somewhat lower than the mar- 
ket price, and not deducting anything 
for commission, cst teed that- they 





Dodging the 
Commission Bill 


- year or not, 





are not handling it on commission. 
This is dedging the law and such firms 
Should not be patronized by shippers. 
We caution our readers to deal only 
with commission merchants who have 
obtained licenses fram the state com- 
missioner of agriculture and who live 
up to both the Jetter and the spirit of 
the law. To avoid any controversy, be 
sure to mark on the package the 
words “to be sold on commission,” 
then there is no chance’ for-any of 
these agents to dodge the law. 

Not 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
this year in the United States. That’s 





certain. But it is too 

When Corn early to say 4definitely 
Counts whether the harvest will 
be 2,750,000,000 bushels 

or less, Every bushel of corn or other 


grains will command a good price. 
Likewise all forage crops, hay and 
corn fodder, 


Ohio’s Way 


In Ohio they abolished free -passes 
at the state fair. The way they did, was 
Simply to abolish them. Nebody gets 
passes at this agricultural enterprise 
in the Buckeye state. Doing away 
with the curse of free passes estab- 
lished the full confidence of the peo- 
ple in the management. The free 
pass is petty graft peddled out to fa- 
vorites, The common folks who pay 
their way are willing that others 
Should do the same. Secretary San- 
dles says that in Ohie the governor 
pays his silver half dollar into the 
coin box each time he enters and he 
is giad to feel the thrills of manhood 
while doing it. And this step has paid. 
More people attend _the state fair 
nowadays than ever. The fair is bet-~ 
ter in every way; and this year two 
months before the opening day, prac- 
tically every foot of exhibit space was 
taken and paid for. Public opinion 
has stood by the management in mak- 
ing the fair one of #foner, integrity 
and service. . 

We most respectfully call attention 
of the New York state fair commis- 
sioners to the example of Ohio. We 
repeat what we have said in years 
gone by: Do away with the free pass 
curse. Make a clean sweep of the 
nuisance. .Make it apply to every- 
body. ‘Let the charge you~ make 
against exhibitors be computed on the 
basis of admission, and the cost will 
be no greater than if free passes were 
doled out. Yes, let everybody pay. 
Pay yourself, Let the governor pay, 
the state officers, legislators, your so- 
cial favorites, the Tammany boss, 
everybody. Take the state fair out 
of the free pass column and let every- 
thing be on a charge basis, open and 
above board. Don’t sneak a few 
passes to a few favorites, and then let 
the rest of the people pay to get in, 
Treat everybody alike. 

We respectfully say to the state fair 
commissioners that whether you real- 
ly and truly abolish free passes this 
it is a matter of just a 
short time until they actually will be 
abolished in every sense of the word. 
If you so mind, you can delay this 
honest thing. The right and carrect 
thing to do, is to go on record now 
this year and set these things straight 
at. first opportunity. Public opinion 
will support and sustain you. Do the 
thing now, this year. 


Much feed can be grown before 
heavy frost by sowing at once mil- 
let, rye, barley or oats, 
Time to Given a good seed bed, 
Grow Feed with plenty of rain; and 
warmth, and some or all 
these grains, if sown the coming week, 
may. make an astonishing growth. 
Barley or rye will stand quite a frost, 
and still afford good feed. Under fa- 
vorable conditions, these cateh crops 
may make quite a lot of hay/or silage, 
or if not worth cutting can be grazed. 
The wise farmer has a silo, or is 
building one, and will fill it with. ali 
the cornstalks or other green stuff 
ebtainable. 


Moisture in Cheese—Excessive mois- 
ture in cheese is apt to favor the pro- 
duction of large holes, especially 














when exposed te high temperature. . 


The cheese is also apt to be pasty, 
lose its shape readily and become 
very poor in b ascitic 





A Tremendous Boon to Agricultur. 


Granted by the Treasyry 


For the first time in the histor, 
the Unitéd States government 
treasury department recognize its 
obligation to the agricultural interes. 

Secretary McAdoo announces that 
between $25,000,000 and. $50,000,000) on 
government funds will be depositea 
at once in the national banks of the 
south and west to facilitate the moyo. 
ments of crops. Federal, state ang 
municipal bonds and prime collatera| 
paper will be accepted as security fo, 
the money, upon which the bank ill 
pay 2% interest. 


What It Means 


This means a great easing up in the 
financial situation. It means iat 
producers, dealers, millers and ex. 


porters of grain and cotton wi 
able to sell and handle the new y 
now being harvested to better a ; 
tage than for many years. 

It means a greater demand for 
the farmer has to sell, and plenty of 
money or credit with which 
may be able to promptly pay fo: 
and cotton. 

It means easier conditions for 


ers throughout the crop mark 
months during the balance of the 
year, 

It may not mean higher pri 
producers or consumers, but th 


tion of the treasury department 

so facilitate all.legitimate trans 

in buying and moving, marketi: 
manufacturing grain and cottor to 


tremendously benefit all the p 
as well as farmers, bankers an 
trade. 
Better Money and Banking 
This ‘new action also will ha 
important effect in encouragin; 
progress of currency and bankin 
form. For the first time the I 
States recognizes prime comm 


paper (at 65% of its par value) : 
basis of current credit or advan: 
money from the treasury. 

This is a recognition of the p: 


ple of credit currency, in -contradis- 
tinction to a bond secured ‘curr: 
Every student of the subject k 
that when congress finally ena in 
adequate banking law which all 
safely provide for a credit curren 
this country will be almost insured 
against panics, and will leap into a 


dominating “position as the financial 
power of the world. 
Wise Statesmanship 

President Wilsen and-Secretary Mc- 
Adeo are to be cangratulated upon 
their statesmanship in thus promot- 
ing the general welfare by advances 
of government funds for moving the 
crops.. How sensible to thus safely 
employ the money instead of having 
it tied up uselessly im the federal 
treasury. Every principle of 
finance is observed in this transaction. 


sound 


> 





Foreign money is appearing in New 


York for loan and investment. The 
financial situation art 

Business Is home and abroad _ is 
Better much healthier. Mer- 
chandise stocks are low, 

general trade is improving. The steel 
industry for the past quarter shows 


earnings seldom excelled. Strikes are 
less serious, labor is well employed, 
wages have not been reduced. With 
decreased stocks, the f 


resumption of 
normal @emand will make all manu- 


facturers more busy than usual. In- 
jury to corn means correspondingly 
higher prices, while all small grains 


should command good prices in vie 
of reduced yields abroad: Cotton will 
not be burdensome in yield at high 
values. Prices for all other farm 
roducts must be welt maintained. 
ariff uncertainties have been dis- 
¢ounted and the new currency bill is 
working into better shape for all con- 
cerned. The Huropean situation 1 
also improving, and no war with \ex- 
ico is at all likely.“ These are the 
cold facts of the hour, im spite of hot 
weather roorbacks! Unless untore- 
geen circumstances arise, the growin# 
opinion is correct, which now pre- 
vails in even the mest conservative 
quarters, that the last half of 1913 
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agricultural eommission of 





ew 
cock charge of agricultural af- 
te 3 on Tuesday, August 5; under the 
fairs" ns of the Jaw passed at the 
oni of the legislature, suc- 
ast the state board of agriculture, 
ceed and food department, the 
the tural experiment station, the 
agree of agriculture of O S U, the 
eS and me commission and other 
ph a! : 
d : vitiles. 

relate’ vnembers of the commission 

ed by Gov Cox are A. P. Sandles, 
ue rary of the State board of agri- 
Se tare - S. B, Stro@e, state. dairy and 
cori commissioner, Prof C. G. Wil- 
fooc . of the experiment station, and 
fan omer C. Price, dean of the 
S nase of agriculture, the latter hav- 
t» heen selected by the trustees of 
red Oh tate university under the 
d@irectio! of the eommission plan. 
Predic ons are freely_made that the 
new commission will result in effi- 
gency, with the elimination ef dupli- 
Gati » in the efferts to elevate farm 
conditions in Ohio. 

fhe final meeting of the old state 
poard of aggiculture was held the day 
prec ding, at. which the business. was 
elosed up and the board passed out of 
exist While there had been 
many rumors that there would be at- 
tacks yn the commission law under 
the initiative and referendum, this 
plan was abandoned by those who 
opposed the commission. Gov Cox 
was host at a dimmer given in honor 
of th etiring board. 


The work of the state board of ag- 
has been carried along right 


ricuitu: 7 
up to adjournment, chief among 
which has been the preparation for 


the Ohio state fair which will be held 
jiumbus, September 1-5, Every 


t 
eraica n is that the fair will be the 
best ever, and the new -commission 
will do all in its power to have the 
fair crowned with success, - “3 

Gov Cox has appointed Frank W. 
Miller of Dayton superintendent of 
public instruction at a salary of $4000 
a year. The position of commissioner 
ef common sehools to which Mr Miller 
was clected was abolished by the last 
legislature amd@ the office made ap- 
pointive by the governor. Under the 
governor’s orders Commissioner Miller 
is expected to soon take up the prob- 
lem of bettering the country schools 


of the state, along the lines of the 
school survey which is now being made 
by experts. 

“The Ohio good roads federation has 
been merged with the national high- 
in order that more 


way association, 
effective work can be done. The 
United States government is co-op- 


erating with the state of Ohio and the 
counties through which the old na- 
tional road passed to rebuild that 
road through the state. 

Prof Charles Frederick Marvin, 
head of the instrument division of the 
weather bureau, has been named as 
chief of the ‘bureau to succeed Willis 
L. Moore. Mr Marvin is a graduate 
of Ohio state university, but for many 
years has been in the weather bureau 
at Washington. He has inventede 
many of the self-recording instru- 
ments now used by the bureau. 


Milk Supply 40 Small Towns 


Last fall Y. C. Smith, a graduate 
of the agricultiral college, went to 
La Salle, Ill, to teach school. Hay- 
ing studied b. cteriology and milk sup- 
ply while in college, he became inter- 
ested in the milk supply of this town 
of 15,000 people. Upon investigation 
he found that milk was still being 
pedidled from house to hotise in the 
bulk in cans. The milkman would dip 
the desired amount of milk from the 
open can to some vessel the lady of 
the house had placed on the step. 
Smith knew this was a most insani- 
tary practice, so he #tarted a cam- 
Daign to clean up the @airy business 
of the town. Taki samples from 
milk that had been d@istributed from 
the can, he made ‘tests to find out 
just how dirty the milk was. Then 
With his tests before him, he gave 
talks to the business meni’s league and 
Women’s clubs. The people itearned 
here that they were receiving milk 
that was unfit for use, the bacterial 
count in some cases running over one 
million to the cubic centimeter, Almost 
immediately the whole town was de- 
manding clean milk 1 om their @airy- 
men, and the dairymen, seeing that 
they cofild no longer sell their milk 
Without handling it in a more sanitary 
manner, commenced to bottle it and 
clean up their dairies generally. Soon 
the three main plants of the town 
Were producing a good grade of milk 
and putting it out in bottles, using the 
est methods possible to prevent han- 
ing, and ene had imstalled an up- 
to-date pasteurizer. Before leaving La 
Balle at the close of the school term, 
Smith was made an honorary mem- 

















the contest should netify the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry before 
September 1. This department will 
also recommend judges of live stock 
for Ohio county or local fairs. 


Value of Ideals 


“Failures in farming are often 
traceable to a lack of ideals,” says 


Ai. B. Eswine of the Ohio college of 


agriculture. “The people who have 
made a pronouriced success,” he con- 
tinues, “have been tLe people who 
have had a clear and definite notion 
of the things they vere trying to at- 
tain. For example, the men who by 
their patience in breeding and select- 
ing have given us t great breeds of 
live steck have had this power of 
choosing an ideal and following it. 
“It is not becawse there are no 
ideals worth striving for on the farm 
that we find so few following them. 
To do so would mean concentrated ef- 
fort nowhere. First of all, every man 
ought to try to make his home an 
ideal farm home. Many others may 
excel him, but what if they do, his will 
be a better home becarce of his try- 
ing to make it measure up to some 
definite standard. Next, try to make 
your farms the fertile farms, farms 
more desirable naturally, but these 
handicaps should serve simply as an 
incentive to greater action. To attain 
his ideal, he must make a careful 
study of all his problems, He must 
find out what his land is naturally 
adapted to. He m’ t study the- de- 
mands of his markets. He must study 
his preferences. He ought to have 
ideals as to the kinds ot fruits and 
grain and stock he is going to pro- 
duce and of the quantities as well. Av- 
erage amounts an acre f- grain ought 
not to satisfy. Exceptional quality 
and quantity should be the mark set.” 
How some fine dairy ‘stock can be 
developed under ordinary farm condi- 
tions is shown by the record of 
Lothian Maggie De Kol, one of a num- 
ber of excellent Holstein cows owned 
by Alexander Watt of Novelty, Geauga 
county, Ohio. At six months she has 
produced 16,633 pounds of milk, a rec- 
ora_for milk production which, for 
that length of time, exceeds that of 
Banostine Belle De Kol, champion 
cow of the breed. Mr Watt is a 
Scotchman who by his knowledge of 
pedigrees and good feeding has built 
up a herd of high producers upon an 
ordinary farm. If nothing unforeseen 


happens it is. believed that Lothian 
Maggie De Kol will have made an 
exceptional record at the end of her 


yearly test. 
What a Little Testing Did 

Recently at an Ohio summer school 
a talk Was given on milk and a dem- 
onstration made of how to test milk 
for per cent of butter fat. A young 
man living some distance away had 
brought samples of milk from his 
cows at home. These were tested ana 
the samples ranged all the way from 
2.2 to 5% of fat. This man had in- 
tended to sell some of his Gows and 
for this reason had kept a ‘record of 
the number of pounds of milk each 
cow was giving. With this at hand, 
together with the butter fat test, he 
had little trouble in deciding which 
cows to sell. 


Wheat Good—Weather thas been 
hot and dry in Mercer Co. Rain is 
needed in some parts of the county 
badly. Oats are all cut and only about 
half a crop; threshing going on all 
around. Wheat was a good crop this 
year and rye fairly good. i 





Corn is 
looking well, but rain would do a lot 


of good. Early potatoes were not 
much good, but late ones look fine 
now. 


Cornfields Damaged—Owing to loss 
of soil, most of the cornfields along 
the streams show the damaging effect 
of the March floods-in Delaware Co. 
Wheat is yielding from 20 to 35 bus p 
acre. The quality, generally, is un- 
usually good. ~Oats are light and the 


straw on back land very short. Cook- 
ing apples retail at Gc p lb. Bilaeck- 
berries are very plentiful. Early po- 


tatoes are hardly half a crop. 


Tobacco Doing Well—Writing from 
Ross in county of Butler, O, T. S. 
says: Tobacco is coming on nicely. 
The early planted is of good growth 
and in fine condition. Lots of fields 
are rather uneven. Owing to the we 
weather, there is a considerable o 
the crop late. The acreage is a little 
short of normal. 


Serious Wind Damage—Have had 
an abundance of rain all the season, 
and of late much more than needed 
in Seneca Co, so that grain that was 
poorly shocked is sprouting. A heavy 
storm which passed through this sec- 
ticn on July 28 did great damage to 
buildings and crops. Many siles were 
blown down, including the large ones 
of Floyd Zeis and C. D. Knepper, both 
of which were ‘totally demolished. 
In Tiffin many buildings were wun- 
roofed or otherwise damage@ and 
hundreds of fine shade trees were de- 
stroyed.. Altogether the less there 
runs tnto the thousands of dollars. 






: . 
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Ona t of the hot and moist 

Sielt Erowen ant fields 
made 3 a heavy yields 
generally are assured. Wheat is the 
best crop in years, with little or no 
rusty straw or shrunken. Oats are 
heavy, badly lodged and much of it 
it being cut one way. The peach crop 
is heavy but very few apples. Cher- 
ries were plentiful, as also all kinds 
of berries. 

Good Corn Prospects—Harvest is 
about ever and threshing has begun 
in Hafdin Co. Wheat is good, about 
25 bus p acre. Oats is a short crop, too 
many weeds called whitetop. Oats will 
go about 15 bus p acre; price 35c p bu 
from machine. Hay has too many 
weeds to be first class. Corn will be a 
bumper if frost stays off till it ma- 
tures. Potatoes will be short, about 
a half crop. The state is building 
two miles of pike in this township at 
a cost of $8000, 

Crops Poor—Very dry in Vinton Co. 
Have not had a good rain since May. 
Corn is going to be very short. Po- 
tatoes will not make over a one-third 
crop. Hay is very light, mostly up 
in good condition. Wheat is about 
one-half threshed, very light yield, No 
fruit of any kind. 

Finest Wheat—lf weather 
tions remain favorable Adams Co will 
harvest a bumper crop of corn, with 
oats a fair crop and the finest crop 
of wheat in 20 years, Very few cat- 
tle for sale and hogs are selling at 
$9.70 p 100 Ibs at Cincinnati. Tobacco 
will be an average crop. There has 
been great demand for labor in corn 
and hay fields. The Adams Co chau 
tauqua began at West Union, July 26, 


condi- 


Washed Out—Farmers have been 
busy putting up hay in Muskingum 
Co. Much damage was done by .the 
flood the night of 13th. Farmers 
along creek bottoms lost entire crops 
of corn and wheat. Bridges were 


taken away. Farmers in this side of 
Salt Greek cannot get to Zanesville 
except by train or boat. Much wheat 
damaged by the wet weather. Hay 
crop is light, eggs 18c p doz, butter 
23c p Ib, young chickens Itc p Ib. 


Alfalfa Doing Well— Harvesting 
about all done tn Jefferson Co; cut- 
ting oats now. A fair crop of hay; 
corn is doing finely, potatoes not so 
well. Farmers are having good suc- 
cess with alfalfa this season Chick- 
ens are 20c p Ib, butter Z2c. 


Tobacco Worms Bad—The weather 
has been very dry in Montgomery Co. 
The corn looks good, but needs rain. 
Tebacco worms are very bad this year. 
The hay crop was very short. Wheat 
is turning out very well. Threshers 
are busy. 

Corn Looks Good—Weather hot in 
Cortland Co, need .ain. Haying com- 
pleted, is about two-thirds last year’s 
crop. Oats harvest is well along. Some 
good fields. Because of dry weather 


late sown oats not an average crop. 
Corn is tasseling and _ romises a good 
crop. Potatoes promise a fair yield. 


Fat cattle are scarce. 

Sugar Beets Look Well—Crops are 
looking good, though very late in Lu- 
cas Co. Harvesting is well under way. 
Good hay sells for $10 to $12 p ton, 
wheat at $1.10, oats 3ic, eggs 25c p 
doz, butter 25c p lb, half-grown ducks 
bring 50c ea. More small grain is 
grown this year than corn. A greater 
number of acres of sugar beets were 
put out than last year. They look 
well, 

Grain Crops Light—Corn is doing 
well -in- Hancock Co now, except in 
low ground. It has bee. hurt with the 
wet weather. Wheat is all in shock and 
some threshing Gone. It is of good 
quality, but a light yield. The oats 
crop is ready to cut, but will be a light 
crop. Hay crop was a heavy one, and 
of fine quality. Alsike cloverseed was 
a-failure. The hot sun having killed 
the blossom. All kinds of fruit here 
are almost failures. Hogs are $8.25 p 
100 Ibs, cattle 7c, wheat Mic, corn 5c, 
oats 38c, rye 60c, butter 22c, s lic, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Experiments and Education 


V The West Virginia experiment sta- 
tion has taken a moral from a meet~ 
ing of farmers at Big Run, Marshall 


ege 





county, and profited by it. For 18 
years farmers and villagers have 
gathered there on May 30 for a me- 
morial service, together with a kind 
of reunion and farmers’ picnic. This 
year it was decided to have a man 
present from the agricultural college 


to take up the discussion of certain 
local farm problems. A considerable 
portion of the afternoon was spent in 
answering questions. Now the officials 
of the station are urging farmers 
throughout the state to adopt this 
plan at their outings. “Farmers pic- 
nies are in order at any time,” says 
an official of the station. “Why not 
give it a practicat side as well by 
devoting an hour or so to the discus- 
sion of local farm problems? 

Biforts are being made to make the 
scheol of agriculture a big success at 
the state university next.term. This 







c 


school is 
finished the common school work and 
who desire some-additional instriction 
in agriculture, but who for various 
reasons are unable to attend the regu- 
lar four years’ eourse at the college. 
The school was organized in 1911 te 
provide practical training to fit the 
young men to make farming more 
profitable and the farm a better place 
to live. In addition to strictly agri- 
cultural subjects the students also re- 
ceive such instruction in English, his- 
tory, modern languages and the 
sciences as will give them a culture 
which will make life richer and fuller. 
o 





Hard to Harvest-—The month of 
July was the warmest known in years 
in Ritchie Co, with severe storms and 
hail doing great damage to crops. 
Farmers had trouble harvesting, in 
many instances barely saving crop. 
The late frost injured th« frost in 
this section. Apples will be but one- 
fourth of a crop. Small fruits were 
a failure. 

Corn -at Its 
weather in Pleasants Co. 


Best—Continued wet 
Roads are 


very bad. Corn is looking at its best. 
Oats and wheat are cut and in the 
barn or stack. The whistle of the 
threshing machine is heard, Oil in- 
terests are still booming, wells @arili- 
ing and many contracts let for wells 
not yet started. Prices are good and 
firm. Milk cows and hogs are very 
scarce. Farmers are holding their 
wool on account of low prices. Not 
much stock changing hands. 

Hay Crop Light—\Weather in Sum- 


mers Co has been unusually hot 
Having frequent showers and corn is 


doing finely. Wheat and oats are all 
stacked and a fair crop. Hay crop 
is about all cut and is very light on 
account of May drouth Berries are 
very scarce and are selling at ldc p 
gal. Apples are scarce and of poor 
quality. Blight damaging apple 
trees in this locality Butter is 25e p 


lb, eggs 20c p doz. 

Apple Crop Fails—Th« has 
becn hot, with frequent heavy rains in 
Nicholas Co. Corn looks well, Pros- 
pects are good for a heavy acorn and 
chestnut crop in the forest, which will 


season 


heip to fatten the hogs. The apple 
crop is a practical failure. There is 
a corps of civil engineers doing pre- 
liminary work eparatory to putting 
through an electric plant to be run 
by Ganley river water near here. 
They propose a 1()}-foot dam with five 
other dams farthe1 up the river, 
They estimate 3000 horse power for 


some of these dams. 

Fine Hay Crop—Harvesting is 
about through and hay yielded an un- 
usually fine crop in Raleigh Co, All 
farm products are looking fine. Year- 


lings all sold at from &24 to $380 ea. 
Some calves sold at $14) ea, Stock con- 
tinues to advance in price 

Crops Good—Wheat and oats are 
cut in Mineral Co, but littl thresh- 
ing done yet. Both crops are good, 
Corn is looking fine. Hav is not as 
good as last year. Roads are in good 
condition. Early peaches are being 


marketed, but the crop is short, oly 
two or three orchards in this section 


have any. Eggs are scarce at 25c p 
doz, butter 25c p lb, beeves Ge p tb 


and very searce. Young chickens 20¢ 
Pp lb, apples $1.50 p bu. 


Tobacco Much Improved 








R. H. STEWART, CLINTON COUNTY, PA 
August 1 the condition of the 19% 


tobacco crop was éncouraging. With 
a fair start by August 1 it has always 
been conceded that the month would 
develop a good crop. The crop shews 


rapid growth since transplanting. 
The early part of May we had no 
rainfall, but from May 15 to Amgust 
1 there was an abundance of mois- 
ture. From May 15 to June 1 there 
were 3.38 inches of rainfall; in June 
2.51; in July 7.07; total precipita- 
tion from May 15 to August:1 12.976 
inches. 

Weather has been intensely warm, 
with much humidity, all of which is 


erowth of ail 
tobacco. Very 
and no hail or 
violence to injure 
Topping is going 
next’ 10 days the 
will have been 


favorable to the rapid 
vegetation, especially 
few worms so far 
wind of sufficient 
the growing crop. 
on and within the 
bulk of the crop 
topped. 

The tobacco growing on the Clinton 
county experimentai plot is 
fine and bids fair to exceed resuits of 
last year. Tobacco growers of the 
United States will feel better satisfied 
now since there are prospects of Pot 
Changing schedule and at least not 
lowering the duty on foreign-grown 
tobacco to the detriment of the home- 
grown. Tobacco is a luxury, and if 
the users of the weed desire a good 
article and are willing to pay for the 
enjoyment of having it first class they 
should be willing to encourage the 
growers of the domestic article. Were 
the duty lowered it would cause many 
to withdraw from the production of 
the leaf by reason of the great ex- 
pense incurred here in growing; and 
curing against the cheap labor aged 
in preducing the a grown. 


@esigned for those who have , 
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BUYING OR SELLING— 


A Square Deal either way on #2 


“McDonald Pitless’’ Scale 
A protects only wh te. 

The “McDouald Pitless” is ancurate every day 

in the for 10 years. 
pao Bearings Never at 

fice or dust are used cae ve the McDonald.” 

no pit—easy to erect — 


frame— steel joists. 
Used for weighing U.S. Mails. 


Write today for handsome 
FREE Wall Hanger in 5 colors. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 92 MOLINE, ILL. 





















































































: ENSILAGE CUTTER 
ek Lighest Running Silo Filler Made 


It cuts and elevates the highest quality of sil- 
age at minimum cost for time, labor and re- 
pairs, Built of iron and semi-stee/; gear driven 
throughout; easily set up; fed from ground; 
convenient to operate; fills highest silos; al- 
most any r will run it; costs less for u 
keep, ona barring accidents wil! last a life- 

» time. It throws as well as blows and the sil- 
age is i ly stream, not in 

; it operates at slow speed and it is 

r catalog which explains 

construction in detail is mailed free upon 


bunche: 
absolutely safe. 
the 
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PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Box1i  Shorteville, N.Y. 
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The Price Maker 
Gasoline Engines, Cream 
genet ator® Ma Be Ad 

preaders, Pump Jac 
and Feed Grinders at 
prices with quality that 
can’t be beat. 


Caldwell, The Quality M 2 
The quality of my goods permit of a 
five your m4 rantoe Ask the uset— 
you Will find him well pleased and has 
gaved big money by buying from me. 
Caldwell, Your Friend 

1 60-day free trial, per- 
egy nny the goods before paying 
for them and allows you to be the judge 
‘of their value. Just write me before 
placing 
your order. 


4.0, Caldwell 

Caldwell. 

Hatlioweill 
Co. 
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from storms? Better investigate the [uM ql 
we, Marder with its ladder of 

1} massive strength, its per- 
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STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago ...... ° 1.03 65% .73% .40 .53 
New York -94% 1.11 13% .81% 47 .60 
ROM Sceesee ~ _ 74 85% .47 64 
St Louis ..... 86 102 .— 15 — 51 
Toledo ....«. 88% 1.07 = -76 _ 54% 
Minneapolis .. .89% 1.09 — .76 —_ -50 
Liverpool ..... 1.05% 1.19 72% .92% — Fa 
The advance in wheat of late has 


been largely in‘ sympathetic action 
with corn and oats. Both of the lat- 
ter cereals have been excited and have 
secured substantial advances. Export 
demand for wheat has not been very 


kéen and has, in fact, fallen off 
slightly. No 2 red winter wheat sold 


at => last week at about 86c p 
bu, for Sept delivery 87c, Dec 9le. 


New No 2 hard for Sept. delivery 
87%c, with track lots commanding 
about %c premium. 

The advance in corn recently has 
been really sensational. The excessive 
heat experienced’ in June damaged 
the Kan and southern crop to an 


enormous extent and since July there 
have been no adequate rains -except 


in comparatively small sections of 
the corn belt. Recent reports tell of 
the continued wrrid weather. The dry 


made it necessary to 
have timely rains to carry the plant 
through the usually dry periods of 
July and Aug. Except in a few lo- 
calities these rains have not mate- 
rialized. B. W. Snow points out in 
another part of this magazine that 
about half of the principal cdrn states 
show sensational losses. These re- 
ports were influential, causing the 
market to advance. Last week No 2 
yellow sold at Chicago up to 66%c p 
bu, Sept commanding no premium, 
Dec being quoted at about 2c under. 
These figures were an advance of 4 
or 5c within a few days. 

Oats have shown a slight advance, 
although not as sensational as corn. 
Threshing returns continue to show no 
improvement, standard oats~at Chi- 
cago sold at about 4lc for Sept de- 
livery, or about 44c for Dec. 

Rye holds about steady, No 38 sell- 
ing at about 66%c, with sales only in 
small lots, 

Offerings of barley have dwindled 
and good grades are wanted, maltsters 
being willing to pay firm prices for 


period in June 


good barley. Low grades, however, 
have no regular value. tecent ar- 
rivals of new barley from Ia have 


brought good prices. Demand for 
feed barley is only fair at about 52c 
p bu, good screening mixtures range 


from %3 to 46c, fcy plump, clean, 
bright 64c. 
Little interest continues to be dis- 


played in timothy. Only a few small 
lots received for cash are offered, poor 
to choice country lots selling at $3.75 
@4.75. For Sept delivery 5.10 p 100 
lbs is bid and 5.40 asked. No flax- 
seed is offered. The clover business 
is at a standstill, country lots being 
quoted at 8@lic p-Ib. 


GENERAL - MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 





from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
ay freight and commission charges. 


Then sold in a small way to- retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

At New York, Astrakans $2@3 p bbl, 

Transparent 2@4, Duchess 2.50@8. 
Eggs 

At New York, quality of arrivals is 
very irregular; high grade eggs are 
wanted at firm prices, Fresh gathered 
extras are quotable up to 26¢ p doz, 
western gathered whites 27c. 

¥ Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Ga peaches $2@3.25 
p carrier, Jersey 2@2.75, Del and Md 
1@2°p 6-bskt carrier, plums 1.25@ 
1.50 p 8-bskt carrier, blackberries 4@ 
14c p qt, raspberries 6@12c p pt, 
muskmelons 50c@1.75 p cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is a trifle 
firmer on old hay, No 1 big baled tim- 
othy selling at $21 p to>, clover mixed 
19, No 1 straight rye straw 18. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, red dog $28.60 p -en, 

bran 21.75, middlings :-20@ 28.60, brew- 


ers’ meal 1.74 p 100 lbs, grit 1.75, 
flakes 2.05. 
Onions 


At. New York, Md-and Va yellow 
onions 75¢c@1.12 p bskt, Jersey white 
1.25@2, L I yellow 3@3.50 p bbl, red 
2.50@3. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes dull and 
weak except Jersey bags, whieh are 
in good demand at $1.90@2.15, L 1 2 
@ 2.25. 

Poultry 

At New York, there is continued 
gooa@ demand for live broilers, and 
market cleans up promptly at 20c p 





‘Ib for’ western and sonthern, Fow!ls, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 





eenng 10 15%¢,.: _by broilers 
up to 2lc, Strictly fancy dressed poui- 
try is working out at steady to. firm 
prices, but ordinary fowls and broilers 
are slow and irregular. Fresh-killed 
turkeys are quotable up to,19¢, broil- 
ers 25c, western fowls 19%éc. 
Vegetables 

At New York, beets $1.25@1.75 p 
bbl, carrots 1.50@2, cucumbers 30@ 
50c p_bskt, corn 50c@2 p 100, cab- 


bage 75c@1.25 p bbl, white squash 25 
@50c p bx, yellow 40@50c, Del and 


Md tomatoes 65c@1 p carrier, Jersey 
1@1.75 p bx. 
Wool 

Greater activity is noted in the wool 
market, and the buying of the new 
clip is going on fairly well in the west. 
Large recent sales have been Utahs at 
17144c p lb, Col 18c. In the fleece wool 
sections some trading is reported, in 
O % blood at.24c. In Neb, % bloods 
are quoted at 18@20c, % and mediums 
14 @17c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle. —Hoegs-, 

Sen 1918 1912 1918 1912 1913 1912 
Chieago ....... 9.15 $9.75 $9.40 $8.30 $5.50 $4.50 
New Yor 9.10 9.69 9.75 8.25 6.00 4.00 
uffalo ....... 9.90 9.40 9.90 8.65 5.75 4.50 
Kansas City .. 8.95 9.50 9.00 825 5.00 4.00 
Pittsburg ..... 9.00 9.50 10.00 8.85 5.25 4.00 

Prices continue to hold up weil on 


all grades of beef cattle at Chicago 
and other large western markets. 
Calves are commanding very high 
priees, selling at Chicago in some in- 
stances as high as llc p lb. Stocker 
and feeder trades is on a rather small 
basis, few fleshy cattle going to the 
country. Feeders are not very keen 
at present fof this class of stock. and 
killers need practically the entire sup- 
ply. Quality is rather poor on all ar- 
rivals, and stockers sell at 6% @T7c p 
lb, feeders 7% @7%c. 

Kansas City and St Louis have been 
well supplied with Kan and Okla grass 
beef, but these cattle have steered shy 
of Chicago. The spread of prices on 
cattle is unseasonably narrow, light 
grassers from Okla and Kan weigh- 
ing less than 1000 ibs, and selling at 
6% @7c, have adversely affected values 
of native steers selling below 8c, How- 
ever, trade continues in good condi- 
tion, and the few cattle selling above 
9c constitute a small proportion of the 
whole, a spread of 8@8%c taking the 
bulk. 

The average price of nogs at Chica- 
go on July 28 was $8.88, against 9.11 
the previous Saturday, and 9.23 a week 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
acivertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ ‘Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST- 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you -want to know about. care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
10, Syracuse, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORNS—1000 yearling hens for sale, 
best stock, fine condition, $1 eaeh in lots of 50 or 
— oan RIDGE POULTRY FARM, Slinger- 
ands, } . 








,FOR SALE—Cock, Cook direct. Also yearling hens, 








Cook strain, $1 each. R. SHAW, No. 1, Olean, N Y. 
LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE—Registered Berkshires, both sexes, 


Masterpiece biood. F. C. 


CHOICE, DUROC PIGS, spring farrow, both sexes, 
$10. J. M. DANIEIS, Greenfield Center, N Y, 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, Berk- 
shire swine. GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, Pa, 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS and farms for 
sale. S. IL. TATHAM, Outville, Licking Co, QO. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice ‘stock all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


HINMAN, Gallupville, N Y. 
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. WHEAT—-Red Wave, Gypay,. Pos 7 

ese ve circu) ers in ‘he * wat 
ar al 

& MANSFIELD, Greenville, 0. "* *4¢rq 




















FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bus.) 
beans $2.25 and $2.75 bushel. Scarlet mnt : 

bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 sous 224 
nut St, Milford, Del. a Wat 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August, sep, 
seer aa, eg 7 bencierry Sarees 
plan alog free. . SQUIRES 
Ground, N ¥. QUIRES,  Goag 

CABBAGE, CELERY $1 per 1000; toma > 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000, cauliflower, peppers 39 ee 
1000, Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, pe 

FOR SALE—New home grown scarlet clova ac 
Inquire for prices. J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley. pe 
FOR SALE—One-year-old Ginseng plants. Fi, 
quality. FOREST ETLING, Marshallville, 9°" 

DOGS 

COLLIES, BLOODHOUNDS. NELSON'S, Groy 

City, Pa. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 











40% TO 75% SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES=: 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles with every tim 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles. Very tire ee 
made by hand, free from imperfections and biemishes 
of all kinds. Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x 7.35, 
30x3% $10.46, 32x3% $10.96, 34x4 $14.90; all’ sins 
all makes. Write for free catalog and price list 
Give size used. PEERLESS TIRE O00, 1588 (a) 
Broadway, New York. 

a 
MACHINERY 

ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for , atth 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
euts and full information by writing the ma facturep, 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 

REDUCE GASOLINE EXPENSE—Use € new 
Peerless kerosene-gasoline carburetor on your enging 


FP. WACKENHUTH MFG, 99 Lafayette St, Newark, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard siz 
quality, low prices, delivered your station. | 
the largest factory in eastern New York. 
DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAJD 


best 


have 
SAMUEL 











a 
MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED, ASSISTANT SHEPHERD, e, one 
Who can help with the feeding and. trimming age 
sistant to Dan Taylor. Wanted, herdsman, Pable 
man, single preferred, who is a good herds and 
understands _handljng of Jersey cattle and who bs 


acquainted with the 


Babcock test and feeding for t 
Register of Merit } r th 


Address HENRY L. WAKDW ELL 





Pinehurst Farm, Box 10, Springfield Centre, \ Y 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for governmeit. jobs 
$65 to $100 month to commence. Vacations. Steady 
work. Over 12,000 appointments coming. Parcel post 
requires several thousand. Influence unneces Write 
immediately for free list of positions ible 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B19, Roche NY 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of abou 
Protected positions in United States 
sands of vacancies every year. g 1 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime emp) 

No o 


00,006 
ou 




















ment. Just ask for booklet 8-822. 
| EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for man wi eam 
to earn $150 monthly. Own boss in permane.', profit 
able business. We teach and furnish all goods on 
credit. Write quick. HEBERLING MED Ci, 236 & 
Douglas St, Bloomington, Tl. 

POSTAL CLERKS—City mail carriers wanted every- 
where. Commence $65 month. Apply immediately 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B19, Roche N Y. 

HELP FOR ESTATES, FARMS. Consult specialist 
SECURITY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 38 Park Row, 
New York. Sidney Y. Sullivan, Prop, Bonded Agency 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED— Make $123 
monthly. Free Vving quarters. Write, OZMENT, 
107 F, St Louis, Mo. 

SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 

DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without farming experience, whe 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good steady, 


sober man, write for order blank, Ours is a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to employer or 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL S0- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City 








FARM MANAGER, married, seeks situat Ca- 
Pable horseman, stockman. References. C. BARKER, 
Milford, Ct. 

AGENTS 

AGPNTS, 200% PROFIT. Foot scraper and iner. 
Needed on every porch and outside door step. A wit- 
ner. C. P. Draper first order for 200. Profit $9. 
Write quick for agency in your locality. THOMAS 


CO, 3053 Third St, Dayton, 0. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 














110-ACRE POTATO FARM, live stock, 0 
and crops included with the best bargain in iry, 
fruit and potato farm in New England. Cut 0 tons 
hay from machine-worked loamy fields; brook tered 
pasture for 12 cows; estimated to cut 10(0 cords 
wood, 1,000,000 ft timber; fine orchard 100 appie trees: 
on main road, near village, high school and aclvan- 
tages; attractive painted cottage house, 40x ATM, 
granary, carriage and poultry houses; well pplied 
with_water; pleasant shade; owner sudde! led 
awa; price only $1700, part cash; if tak im- 
mediately 4 cows and heifers, horse, hog poultry, 
fitted wood, mowing machine, potato, digger. x list 
other modern machinery, wagons and smal! tools i 
cluded. For traveling instructions to see t aud & 
good money-making farm of 85 acres for only $700, 


see page 87, our “Mammoth 96-page Farm Catalog No 
36,”" beautifully filustrated and filled with 
ful assortment of money-making farms throug! 
states. Send today for your free copy, .it will & 
you lots of time and money. KB. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St and 150 
Nassau St, New York. 


a 





CHESTER WHITE AND ESSEX PIGS, 
registry. ELLIS ALLEN, Avondale, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED WHEAT FOR SALE—Grown m the famous 
country. aned and. graded carefully. 
Varieties—Red Wave, St Louis Grand Prize, Poole, 
and Improved Number Six, Prices on application. 
M, C. RUMSEY, Batavia, N Y. 


entitled to 








FOR SALE—20 acres, 7 room house, nearly new 
near trolley, mile to town; 3 stone cellars, large bar 
machinery shed, chicken house; 5 tons grapes yearly, 
plenty variety fruit; high jand, good cultivation. Rea- 
son ill . om GRORGE TADDIE, RF D 3. Vi 
N J. 


——— 

SEND POSTAL NOW for description of a profi:able 

dairy farm 102 acres, healthful location, 2 miles from 
Fruit, excellent water and coal. 

NEPTUNE, R 4, Barnesville, 0. 


land, 





—— 





CELERY PLANTS—Re-rooted plants (mass of FOR SALE—Part of Temple Hill farm. 20 2m 
All | black dirt, 20 acres. wood, 30 acres ure and Ue 





land, RICHARD SMITH, Box 286, j 


_ LAND FOR to | acres. Blue 
grass land. Se ieee Wve a 
‘ ; 





burgh, N\ © 
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Range iamos 

st New York, Monday, there were 
64 cars of cattle and 4536 calves on 
gale, Steers slow and soseraty i 

vor except for tep grades, u e 
Oc hems = cows were off 15@40c, 
‘ommon bologna cows making the 
greatest decline. Calves less active 
nd weak to 2oc lower. Steers aver- 
: ing 1010 to 1281 Ths sold at $6.50 @ 
ren p 100 Ibs, including 5 cars of Va 
1150 to 1209 lbs, at (.85.@ 8.20; 3 Ky, 
1197 to 1307 ibs, 7.17@ 8.25; 2 W Va, 
1246 to 1281 ibs, at_ 8.40G 8.50; 3 Pa, 
4127 to 1178 Ibs, at 7.55@ 8.25; 1 Ohio, 


12M ips, at 8.50; 1 N ¥, 1010 Ibs, at 
6.50, Bulls 4.50@6.25. cows 2.50@6.15, 
yeals 8@12, a few at Jersey City at 
42.25, culls 6@ 7.50, buttermilks 5.25 
@6.50. There were 74 cars of sheep 
and lambs on sale. Trade continued 
dull at Saturday’s closing prices; a 
number of cars were carried over. 
Sheep (ewes) sold at 8@4.25 x 
Ibs, culls 2, mixed sheep 450@5, 
lambs 5@7.25. Top price for Ky 
mate 7.25, Va 7, W Va Pa -6.50, 
NY 6.50. Hogs declined 1) We af- 
ter last Monday, closing steac . There 
were 5 cars on sale today. Market 
steady for medium and light weights; 
heavy hogs weak to a shade easier. 
New York and Pa hogs, heavy to 
light weights, sold at 9.50@10 p 100 
lbs, roughs 8,50@9, stags 4.50.@6. 
Horse Market 

Business continued quiet last week 
in ail parts of New York city. At 
the auction marts offerings were light 
and prices generally steady. Good 
second-hand horses sold at $150@225 

head. with most of the good ones 
Boing at 175@200; old horses and 
cripples down to 25, : 

At Pittsburgh, receiptsof cattle con- 
sisted of 110 cars with market gen- 
erally lower, choice steers selling up 
to $8.90 p 100 Tbs, medium to good 
8@8.40, cows 4@7. heifers 5.50@ 7.75. 
Receipts of hogs were 35 double @eck 
loads heavy weights selling at 9.75, 
heavy mixed 9.30@9.35, mediums 9.65 


@9.75, heavy_and light Yorkers and 
pigs 9.70@9.75, Receipts of sheep 
numbered 35 loads, market slow. 


Sheep ranged from 3@5, lambs 4.60. 
6.75. Receipts <f calves number 1200, 
ranging from 7.50@11. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMZRIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1918.. 27 29 2B 
1912.. 27% 29% 

1911.. 26 % 27% 25 
1910.. 28% 28% 27 
Butter 


At New York, operators are buying 
very conservatively, and are yery crit- 
ical of grades. Trade is light and 
there is some accumulation. Receivers 
are disposed to store rather than cut 
prices, however. Extras are salable up 
to 26%c p Ib, with a slight premium 
for fcy grades; firsts 25%c, state dairy 


in tubs 25%. 
At Columbus, emy butter 50c p Ib, 
dairy 19e, 


At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 
At Elgin, emy 26% ce. 
At Pittsburgh, cmy 30c. 
At Cincinnati, emy 30c, dairy 2ic. 
Cheese 
At New York, the market is quiet, 
best whole milk quotable up to 14\%c 


p lb, with most of the supply ranging 
Tom 13% @i¢e, skims 8@1ic. 





OFTO—At Columbus, corn 67c p 
bu, oats 40%c, bran $24 p ton, mid- 
fines 25, timothy hay 12, milch cows 

@60 ea, veal calves 10c p Ib, hogs 
9%, eges Zic p doz, fowls 14c p Ib. 
Chickens I5e, potatoes 40@ We p bu, 
i dos 3.50@4 p bbl, sweet corn 10@ 


hogs 9%c p Ib, 
batcner cattle 6%c, sheep 3% @4%ec 
lambs 5@73 4c, calves 6@9%c, No 3 
nq wheuk Bo%KC bu, White corn 72e, 
No 2 white oats 450, timothy hay $17 
D- ton, clover mixed 13@15.50, un- 

14 @elaine wool 19@ 











iris es | 
. Aue 14, 1018, Witte Pssig; Tipton, Ind. 


an association or club Hal bree’ 
ers any class of pure-~bred live stock 
can exert unlimited influence for good 
by their combined ¢fforts towards better 
breeding and better breeding stock, is 
shown by the results accomplished by 
the New York state Wraft horse wreed- 
ers club. This club organized inform- 
ally by the draft, horse men present at 
the state breeders’ meeting at Utica last 
winter, selected BE. 8. Akin of Glens 
Falls, N Y, as president of the club an 
gave their unanimous approval of the 
work he had accomplished in the. past 
for the good of the entire hurse breed- 
ing interests in the state. A stallion 
law was discussed and both the draft 
horse club and the state breeder's &s- 
sociation unanimously advocated a law 
similar to that now in force in most 
of the western states. Such a law has 
been formulated and without doubt will 
be passed at an early date. 

Perhaps some of you can remember 
the New York state fair some five or 
six years past when enly two prizes 
were offered for farm stock of any kind, 
one for a collection of farm horses and 
one for a collection of express horses. 
That year even stable room was refused 
for an exhibit of Percheron stallions and 
mares. From a state fair eliminating 
the farmer and his horse entirely, ran 
in the interests of the wealthy show 
horse people to the present prize list of 
the New York state fair for farm, breed- 
ifg and draft horses for 1913, is eer- 
tainly a most wonderful] change, and has 
not been accomplished without a lot of 
hard work. : 

Besides many special prizes offered by 
the Percheron and other registry associa- 
tions, there arein all 524 premiums-agre- 
gating $8773 im cash. Of these prizes 
262 are for New York state horses, thus 
eliminating the criticism that New York 
was running a fair entirely in the in- 
terests of the western exhibitors. 

The prtzes offered for New York 
owned horses comprise 83 for pure-bred 
Percherons. 33 for Clydesdales, 56 for 
Belgians, 33 for Suffolks, 33 for shires, 
27 for grade, draft horses, 21 for qonesus 

urpose horses and 21 for riving 

orses, Besides these New York classes, 

state horses are also eligible to the 
Open classes. This prize list is one of 
the largest and most complete in the 
world. KE. S. Akin offers two silver cups 
as State draft horse club specials, one 
for pure-bred draft colt foaled 1918, any 
breed, and one for grade draft colt, any 
breed, foaled 1913, bred and owned in 
New York state. 

This is a farmers and breeders fair 
and in appreciation of the opportunity 
offered for a campaign of education in 
better horse breeding, a wunited effort 
should be made by the best farmers in 
the state to get eut a high-class ‘repre- 
sentative show of New York horses. 





Fifty Pounds of Butter Fat 


To produce 50 pounds in a month is 
not a big yield as we consider produc- 
tion in our best dairies today. When 
produced in the regular course of a 
cow's yearly work and compared with 
the average of the herd ft looks large 
and when compared with the average 
yield of cows throughout the country 
it, looks still larger. [t is an honor to 
be in the 60-pound class. Among those 
who have come to the front recently, 
Wwe note two from Langwater farms: 
Langwater Dolly Bioom with 59 pounds 
and Langwater Dorothy with 67 pounds, 
both owned by F. Lothrop Ames, North 
Easton, Mass. Mignonette of Maple 
Row, owned by Est H. E. Taber of 
Castile, N Y, produced in May 80 pounds 
butter fat and in June 64 pounds. 
Captain E. B. Cassatt of Berwyn, Pa, 
has two cows that are running very 
close. together, May Rilma eiving 79 
pounds butter fat and Nellie Eglantine 
giving 79.97 pounds butter fat. Bessie 
Villanette 32891. in the same herd, gave 
54.6 pounds butter fat. Imp Nelly III 
of the Baissieres, owned by J. Henry 
Hammond of Mt Kisco, N Y, was just 
comfortably ever the line with 51.8 
pounds 

Seventeen Guernsey cows have re- 
cently been granted certificates. Seven 
gave over 500 pounds butter fat and an 
average of 599 plus pounds for the year. 
and-only three out of the 17, and they 
being young animals, gave less than 400 
pounds. ine of the number are owned 
by O. C. Barber of Akron, O, and aver- 
ged 485 pounds, only one giving less 
‘than 400 pounds, while one gave 636 
pounds butter fat as a 4%~-year-old. 

The largest recent record is that of 
Miranda of Mapleton, owned by F. G. 
Benham of Cana@aigua, N Y. This cow 
has just completed her fourth yearly 
récord and gave 16,630 pounds milk and 
$27 pounds butter fat, which gives her 
second place among Guernsey cows for 
vearly work. While other Guernseys 
have made four yearly records, Miranda 
has outdistanced them all in the total 
amount of milk and butter fat. 

The sale date column of American 
Agriculturist fis open to all breeders whe 
expect to have @ sale of pure-bred lve 
stock. {ff you P= to have 2 sale you 
cannot afford overlook this depart- 
ment eo -_ erica Agriculturi So 





send us your sale and what 
you — i a gell. The 125,000 
readers the “Old Reliable” wil be 
glad to —— about it. No eharges for 
space will be —~tF) fer this department. 
Public Sale Dates 
Holsteins 
Oct 2. 1913. Trenton, N J. Semi-annnal 
Interstate Consignment Sale, 
Jacob Tr. 
7. Danbury, Ct, Fair Grounds. 
Puore-bred Holsteins. M. 


Knapp and J. Russell Hatch, 

9. Burton, O. Fair Grounds, 
Northern Ohio Consignme yt 
Sales Co, Fourth Annual Sat- 


28, 24. ager and Getzelman, Fall 
Sate. 
Apr 29, 30,1914. Geneva, O, 175 head, 
: T. H, Russell 








7 : aaah 
Be 4 Hawkins, Pawn 
16. e Ss. G. Barris, 
own, NY. 
26. EB. B. Moore, Charlotte, N C. 
Durocs 
Aug 5, ie MeKee Bros, Versailles, 
L. M. Barnes. New 


shine. Hamp- 
26. Soha” Truax an@ Son, Syca- 
Pom oO. 


EF. Sprague, Lima, O. 


Cc 
Sept if 1913. Smith & Rogers, Spring- 


field, O. 
18. Watt & Foust. Cedarville, O. 
19. J. E. Free, Good Hope, O. \ 
Oct 21, 1913, Cc. E. Wright, Camden, 0. 
22. 5S. B. Morton & Sons. Camden,oO.- 


23. Mahan Bros, Osborn, O 


24.- W.  L. f®arrington, Milford 
Center, O. 

24. Reavers Gerlaugh, New Car- 
Hite. 0. 

29. B. Free, Good Hope, O 

30. aiwinen & Mohler, Koxington, 


Nov 6. H. F. Strine, Waldo, 0 








SWINE BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRES 


We still have some very choice spring pigs for sale. 
sired by Star Master’s Sambo, a grandson of Star 
» the highest priced boar ever sold ($5500) 
and Baron O’Dale lith, a son of Baron O’Dalje. 
Write us for prices and descriptions. Careful at- 
tention paid to all correspondence. 
TOMPKINS FARM - 





LANSDALE, PA, 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough. unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C.&H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 




















November boars and gilts, rich in 
best imported blood, March anc 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere 
-H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can firnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ine ices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


Farm pred for size 

. Quality, pro- 
LKEResHines lificacy and finish. For years 
bred one type fancy headed, quick maturing. big, 


the kind bred, ered for sale and for inspection 
A. J. . Wibraham Read, Springfield, Mass. 


We are " 
fering 
few eeet 
silts. Will be pleased to book ie ang I 
~~ £_ and March pigs. T. J. KERR. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred Sows, boars and youn 
2 al ; popular ng out o ea 
8, Fairbanks and Independent. - 


€. Z METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 




















POLAND CHIN 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them. 


Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 exeh, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. 8. Haji, Farmdale, 0. 














ALEALEA Le LODGE RA Eb 


ay mothers. “Order ‘spring pig# now, high q 
fair prices. + ‘ not fuatis” pe it a what 90 te 
4. 1S, Box 2 ¥. 


am Sige RIBBON m HERD mel MULE -F9RT Hogs 


Sareea Money wt State Fatre tn 1912 than lt oth 
Male Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of 


Also Sh ~— —— 
WILLIAMSPORT, O10 


Ohio ee Chesters 


Special intrednefory offer on cheice thrifty 
pigs from large prolific breeders. Pedigrees free. 
KETNER FARMS, Baltimore, Ohio 


tenes son OnONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Destese 3 in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earthh ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S 
Delight Farm 


Yearling Dorset Rams for 
sale. Also can furnish first- 
class Dorsets for show flocks, 
either singie animals or en- 
tire show flock that will win 
in strongest competition. 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 























My 1913 catalogue is about ready for. distribution. Tt 
gives the price, breeding, and describes individually 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
lst prize and the Pettifer cup for-Get of Sire in 1810, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicage International, aad 
more money on American bfed sheep than any ottier 
flock in America. Also jn 1912 at the Iiternational 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we Won every isb 
prize and ail champions We are offering: 


70 Home-bred and tmported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-b ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram tambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springheld Gentre, NH. ¥. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


young serviceable Rama, 

the largest and best Rw 

winning flocks in America. 

All have good Bring Bey one, and 

constitution. Guar- 
as represented. 


Bennington, Vermont 








MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are sired by the 
greatest sires in the breed. rices right quality con- 
sidered. LONG BROS. ALVADA, OHIO 


Mute Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 


Hampshires 


4 and Gilts, boar and 
pigs unrelated; also 
pred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


Studebaker’s Durocs [°° \%= 

Valley the foun 
tain head 1 the 4 Gilts bred for August farrow 
tee 3 rn, akin, No better blood any age 
. oF TUDE AKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


10 bred Gilta bred for Aug. and 

Sept. to our big show boars, 

Tine te h and summer pigs read 
ok 


The easy feeders, all 
registered. C.J, McLAUGHLIN, Bex E, Pleasantville, 0 
Anysize or age you desire 


DUR 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
20 Large Type Duroc Boars 


by Red Col and Yellow Springs Col Also pie 
net related, all cholera_ immuned 
Vv. £. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 


r woreng hs 1. rigs Seen ae 
































es — ge good in- 
divides 
right. Chester W P. ROG WAYVILLE,. my 
, vy Male Foot have won more First 
$ than any herd a Awwericn. @tock of 
ell agesforvale sired by or to 6 State Fair 
Males Prices low, quality bi Write for prices 








=—=9@. L. C. PIGS 


tow ready for owey Silver strain 
Class. Order et once as pigs are moving fast and #, 
goon, be sold out. yf °C. WHITE, Gincinnatus, N 


¢ 





quality first- 


FAIR VIEW SQUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and remmat 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imapoerted Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 


J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, WN. Y, 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


of the improved blocky ,well- wooled, Sa epee type. 
DR. SARGENT F, SUOW, 718 U uae, N.Vs 


HORSE BREEDERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares, 




















J Catalogue B if interested. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 





‘Single Comb White 
Exclusively 


Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel cne of my poultry houses, I ~~ 
obliged to sell the breeders which i contains. ‘This is 

a geod chance to get foundation yenriing stock. 
Describe just what you want and I will make the 
price as low us possible. Show birds after A Ist. 
Send for filustrated mating ist. CLOVERDALE - 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prep., Cortiand, N. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Hatchfhg eggs, Rose and Single Comb, $2 per Getting, 


eth 100. Special pen $65 setting 
ERT’ RED FARM Box 26 Weston, 'W. J. 


Day Old Chicks and 

Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Pekin 

ee ae inne WHITE HORSE FARMS. Pash Po. 


Moyet’s Scvorn ome Bal Chicks 


weer stock mack 8 
GRANT MOYER, nN. ®. 


FAWN AND WHITE" 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 

















Prive worars &o oe 


Cm elt a Rg a ae RR rea ttn ee mre 



































































































































































| ‘ernwoo Pine: Litchfield, Coun 
[AUCTION SALE! 
Nae 


ter of Merit Jerseys and 
fine stud of Shetland Ponies 


on Tuesday, August 26, 1913 
wor Cataioene T EANDER F.-HERRICK, Auctioneer, “Sis: 


tees 
a 






























has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Every female will be retained and no 


Jenningshurst 
Stock Farm 


red i 4 — the 
greatest ("pouible reo Rag Apple Korndyke 
arefully Sadar the fol- Rag greatest son INTIAC KORNDYKE — our herd 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. Write for description and prices. 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. Towanda, Pennsylvania 














||| Registered Holstein 
BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 
ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 





a 

R. O.. record of pn Tbs. milk and S550 bs. buties 
in 7 days. | This calf ip. seven-clghths white ang . itt 
handsome individual. ‘Price $ registered. tr” 
ferred and crated. BRADLEY FULLER Utica, Nv. 











Grade Holstein Heifers 


50 fall cows 


Yearlings and two year olds. 
Ist. Some good regis- 


due July ist to 
tered stock bulls. 


E. J. papoten & SON 
Phone 418 - Cortiand, WN. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading eires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. R. HILL - . TOWANDA, PA. 























Grade Holsteins for Sale 


One carload of heavy producing cows due to freshen 
i and Oct. Have also some fine yearling and 
two-year-old heifers. You make no mistake in buying 
this kind. EVAN DAVIS, Jr., West Winfield, N. Y. 




















Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins 


ple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the world 
eaile't By cx His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 Ibs. butter 
in seven “days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made. 

We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 

also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 


E. H. DOLLAR, - - - 


~ a NT Re e 


) Grade Holsteins | 
100 HEAD 


Fresh or Springers 


Bred toa son of the King of the 
Pontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to'freshen in August. Bred to 
Tegistered bull. These heifers can- 
not be registered, but they are a 
sant fine lot. Can make up car 
load from high grades. 

Price reasonable. 


DUROC - JERSEYS 





HEUVELTON, N. Y. 























East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


100 Heifers, land 2 years old, sired by full blooded bulls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein cows. 
75 high grade Holste:n cows due to calve this fall 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked, 
10 registered and high grade bulls. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 
Dept. D. Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


-Fresh and nearby springers. The ‘‘business 
kind.”’ 12 Reg. heifers 2 to 3 years old, due 
this fall. Reg. bull, 10 months old, nearly 
white, well bred,-$75. J. A. LEACH, Cortland, N.Y. 


Well-Bred Holstein Bull 

















born March 9th, 1913. Sire, Changeling her! . 
Four boar pigs, six weeks old, who already has a 29-1b, four-year-old daughter. 
now ready. Price $10 each Dam, Queen De Kol Abbekerk, 18.23 Ibs. butter in 















seven days at three years two months old, a daughter 
of Tidy Abbekerk Prince and from _an A, R. O, cow. 
Pyenly marked, very, attractive. Price $125. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO. - LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 
100 High - Grade dine ‘(o freshen’ this’ fal.” Please eve age, herd. book 


me ‘Holstein ‘Cows number and price. Wish t a t-yt Pog 


an_order for foreign 
shipment. E. C, BRILL, "STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 

in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
em and pesvy producers. These 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 

















27 TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Grade _ Holstein. Heifers 


pemons 1D to frestien Sept. 20th. Must be sold’ by 
perfect Sept. 50 grade. cows, fresh and nearby A Bag 
A. aa ROWE &- SON TRUXTON, N. Y. 








Porebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


You Want HOLSTEINS, Send for PREG’ I Mastted Booklets 


ecrsayor ymin ton my 2 ‘ .| Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 


} and yet you, want good cattle 
1s fi 











Hie Ua "No-one can aoote you tower orices 11 Milidale Stock Farm Offers 
: eet, Fae alate he (et. (00) 11| Two Holstein Bull Calves 


ENS. & SON, Lacona, N. Ye 


born in December; sired. by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
dividuals nd will ‘be pri od right; wututed unt adhe. 
is and w ce: t; registered and trans- 

erred. J. A.. Stanton. & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. 




















Holsteins For Sale. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept..and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 Ibs. of ‘milk’ a day: 10 -2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Tbs.*milk a day, 5 year- 
ling heifers, 10 registered bull calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices: Reagan Bros., Tuily, Ni 

Btanch address—Piumlyn Farm,~Fairview Village; Pa: 


HOLSTEIN FRIEESIAN BULL CALF 
Born May 25th, out of a 20-lb a hter of - 

Gyke Queen DeKol Prince, by con “< Pains 

end. A bargain. Price si00.* Photos furntenee 
Dairy. farm, Brown Brothers, Canton, NY. 


A.R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


2 ommne ee OS. See Wale Cae tee Dam has 20.53 
SABARAMA FARM . Baidswinsviile,. W. Y¥. 


BULL CALVES 8: by Changeling Butter 


No, 41398, full 



































pie Gunes, 170 tb. mi = milk 1 da., 31.8 ibe. Cotter 
|’ Jae ct tthe 3b ib cows. “Fred A. ey EY 


* 





Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 




















Elmview Farms 


Guernseys for Sale 


Bull calves, sired by the May Rose bull, Rock- 
ingham 18120; Imp. Raymond of the Preel 11353; 
Imp. Billy’s France of the Isle 21183; and Imp. 
France II 19238; all out of cows qualifying for 
the advanced registry. 


BENJ. H. THROOP, Prop., 
WM. FIELDEN, Manager, 


Elmbarst, Pa- 














GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 


Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Gu Cattle Club 
Box A. A. Péterboro, N le 


oa ee on RRR 
IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Setee Sins of 155 


New York State Gu ers’ Association 
ew ore tC A PeskeLill NY. 








Buy Jerseys 
Dollar for dollar invested, the 
poh oy her pa Ze 
breeds’ because her 
brings a higher 


~ 6 gl per —. 
low Seat t of eep takes her 


2 ber 


most. desirable... Write now for Jersey 
No charge. 


facts. 
AMERICAN 


JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 234 St., New York 








GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 





$125.00 $125.00 
CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDY 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the Greaies 





the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mat Sire 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a _ ft Pon ime 
Pontiac oa. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mec ean 
Gorter, A. R. 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf tow 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine indivjinee 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him 


We are always glad to have visite ors. 
H. C. GATES. CANTON, i PA. 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The Best Young Sire on Earth 
Heads The Greenwood Herd 


A postal will bring you photo and full information ot 
King Lunde, also circular some of his best sons 
with prices. We also offer your choice from 5) ext, 
well-bred A. R. ©. young cows and heifers in cat 
to him. Write us just what you want. . 


E.H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. y, 


Fall Cows Can furnish can 


load due to fresh. 

enAug.and Sept, 

They are large, young and well marked, 
High Grade Holsteins 

Also have a carload of October cows and 100 head 

of fancy heifers from 18 months to 3 years olg 

F.J.HOWARD, BOUCKVILEE, N. y, 











———$$<aee 
COUNTRY LI FARM IS OFFERING 
two bull calves that will do for service fal, 
No. 1 born Sept. 21, 1912, two-thirds white, very larg 
straight and handsome; sire is a son of Ponti Kom- 
dyke and his dam is a granddaughter of Hengervelg 
De Kol. This calf combines the blood of | two 
greatest bulls of the breed. Price $150. No. 2. Bom 
Oct. 29, 1912, two-thirds white, well grown of a 
very blocky build; sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
Latl 8th_ 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam average for 
~7 days 32.57 lbs. butter and 710.3 lbs milk, 1 for 
30 days over 129 lbs. butter; dam on an A. R. 


Ly 
record of 20 Ibs. and has two A. R. O. daughters. Pri 
$125. Harry D. Wheeler, Prop.. West Winfield, N. is 


Te Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


KLONDYKE HEIFERS 








Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 








Klondyke heifers are hard to get, but I am offering 
heifer calf born May 4th, 1913, that traces four times 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three times to He eld 


DeKol, the two greatest sires of the breed. A!! mF 
cows have official records and are bred to King Kom- 
dyke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiae, 
the blood of the 44-lb, cow. 

F. A. LAWRENCE 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registéred Holstein cows, 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in « 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices righ ‘us 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and- fresh cows, and balance due from Sep 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


VERNON, N.Y. 





fresh and fa -— 





offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. 14th, 191% 
sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, a son of Heng 
De Kol and out of a granddaughter of De Kol Heng. 
Burke. Calf is a fine individual, nicely marked. First 


13 dams ave. 21.89 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Write for 
price. W. S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester N.Y. 


A RARE CHANCE 
to BUY A HERD SIRE 


Two (2) years, old, whose first sister to come to milk 
averaged 5.46% fat, whose grandsire is King of the 
Pontiacs, whose A. R. 0. granddam has four (4) 
A. R. O. daughters. All papers, crated, for $150. 

F. Cc. BIGGS - TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 








offers H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire Kins 
Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, A BO 
19258. - A fine large calf. Write for pe ligne 


Price $50. 
A. W., BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y- 


Write For Sale List 


of Holstein and Jersey cattle, German Coach horse 
and Shetland ponies. Special offers of bull calves and 
cows. ©. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N-. 


Ellenwood Farms, Hatboro, Pa.,R.F.D.1 
Offer choice Registered Guernse Bulls, Yo 

stered Southdown Rams from Impo 
stock, and also Shetland Ponies. 











If you wish very choice, batty bred 

Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Pontiacs, Kinc Se® 
*Hengerveld De Kol or Model Family, of the most 
fashionable markings and beautiful form, of choice 
in évery line, I am prepared to fill your orde- 





Sit ix Registered Jersey Heifer Calves for Sale 


ved by Duke’s Range 84130, who is Grandson 
Queen st, te 4 five to six months old. Thelt 
dams it breeding. For particulars apply 
to WILLIAM | GERRY, De Lancey, New York. 


Dairyman improve your herd 

» Locus Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976, born Jan- 
= 18, 1913. aaa B than. pos bes white. Grand in- 
dividual. He contain: is 50% of. the blood of ry oN 


ag soc Brace Be be the! 
7. days, 93 . Ibs, 





of bulls to be seen in America 
Several have dams with over 30 pounds. Come and A 
them. E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 


Year 
41798 Ibs. 4 oz; Milk # ‘become’ re. 
cate of the dams 


2803 Ibs.12 02. Butter qurtnree service wee 


producti write @ 
sea action an pe, ot our hawt 
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Chenango ond, Medison Come 4 
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Preston Hill School Affairs—IX 





HE minister spoke to Dr Mer- 
edith the next morning 
about the wagon. “I thin 
if you condemn it they can’ 
force the parents to send 
their children in tt,” he said. 

“Think of crewding twenty children 

in such a miserable conveyance as 

that. The town ought to be ashamed 
of itself for allowing it, 

“Pll concemn it fast énough. but 
that is all the good it will do. You'll 
gee that Squires Barker and Button, 
who are the Big Three of the board, 
will say it is as good as the old one 
and let it go at that.” 

Adrian was near the schoolhouse 
when the Bad Luck school team ar- 
rived. Only five children came, the 
two younger Carmen children with 
Pete, the driver, and two Italian 
boys. As he stood watching the boy 





~ put the horses in the stere barn where 


the other school teams were kept he 
was joined by Miss Jane Crowley, the 
acting visitor of the town. Miss Crow- 


ley was a whole-souled, generous New 
England spinster. All of her life she 
had been interested in school matters, 
and although over sixty she still held 
her position as the head of the 


schools. «“I came to see about the 
school wagon,” she began abruptly. 
‘7 only saw five children in it this 
morning. Do yeu think it is safe?” 

“Come and see for yourself,” he 
said, “Evidently most of the parents 
regard it as unsafe.” 

“Well, I wouldn't want to trust a 
basket of eggs in it,” she said shortly. 
“IT was worried te @eath about the 
other one all the spring, but it held 
together until Friday, so perhaps this 
will last till the end of the year. _I 
wish you would visit the schools this 


werk, Mr Haven. I’m getting olf and 
think I’ resign being acting visitor 
and I'd like to have you take my 
place, but first you ought to see the 
schools.” 


“I'll visit fhem both today if noth- 
ing prevents,” he returned. “Then I'm 
to understand that you condemn this 
wagon?” 

“IT certainty do, but that won't make 
any difference. It ts probably the best 
that Carmen has, and there is no 
money for another so we will have to 
put up with it,” she answered. 

He speni the morning in the school. 
The grammar grades were thoroughly 
disciplined and excellently taught by 
Maria Chadwick, She was a product 
of the New England hill country, 
from her severe Puritan type of face 
to her austere manner, and colorless 
style of dressing. Yet beneath it all 
beat a kindly heart and her pupils 
loved her, although they feared her 
rule. For years she had been the Hill 
teacher, and when the school was con- 
solidated they retaimed her as its 
head. The primary grades were taught 
by Olive Ashton, @ normal graduate, 
young, pretty and enthusiastic over 
her work. She and Miss Chadwick 
were on exeellent terms, the older 
teacher’s firmness making up for the 
lack of sternness with which Miss Ash- 
ton ruled her flock. Beth schools 
Were in excellent condition as far as 
he could judge, and as he left the 
schoolhouse he met the squire on the 
Sidewalk. 

“Glad to see you, Mr Haven,” he 
said genially, holding out his hand. 
“You are just the man I was looking 
for. What do you think of our school? 
Fine, eh? Glad that you have found 
it just what I said it was; one of the 
best consolidated schools in the state. 
Miss Chadwick ean’t be beat; I don’t 
think so much of that Ashton girl; 
She's too flighty. But as long as she’s 
Jane Crowley's niece, and Jane Crow- 
ley is on the school board we can’t 
help ourselves, I don’t think much of 
women being on the board, anyhow. 
Now I’ve come to what’s on my mind, 
Meredith is making a fuss over that 
wagon that Carmen is driving; he’s 

en going up in the air over it to me, 
and says he shall uphold the Bad 
Luck folks for not sending their chil- 
Gren to school in it.” 

‘I don’t think it is safe myself, nor 
it for the children te ride in it, either,” 
Said Adrian firmly as soon as he could 
Bet a chance to speak. 

A blank look crossed the squire’s 

for an instant, then ‘he laughed. 
“My dear young mau, 1 don’t think it 
exactly first class either, but é# will 
till school is eut. ‘That's all we 


as 









del-. 


A Story of New 


ene that went to smash, so if 
that would stand the driving I 
guess this one can. You didn't see the 
other one, did you?” 

“I saw the zieces of it.” 

“Then you can’t judge, I thought 
you would be fair about it and listen 
to reason, something neither Jane 
Crowley nor that Preston girl will. 
Neither one of them has any sense. 
They jumped inte me about that 
wagon an hour ago; I happened te 
meet them both in the store. Then I 
went with Barker and Button and we 
looked it over, and when we say it is 
safe enough we know what we ar2 
talking abcut,’’-he said brusquely. 

As the minister did net reply, he 
continued harshly: 

“It was all a piece of fool careless- 
ness that girl getting hurt. Pete Car- 
men told me the horses got frightened 
and ran down the hill, and those 
Swede children didn’t have sense 
enough to stay in the wagon, so of 
course the bottom one got hurt. That’s 
all there is to it, so don’t get excited 
nor let your sympathies run away 
with you. We are going to have a 
board meeting tonight and will elect 
you in the place of Mr Hamilton, I 
suppose you will serve.” 

“Yes,”’ answered the minister, with 
spirit, “I shall be glad to serve and,” 
he added, “I shall certainly do my 
duty.” 

The School Meeting 

The excitement over the accident to 
the Bad Luck team began to abate 
as soon as word came that little 
Hilma Fahigren would probably re- 
cover. And the story became cur- 
rent that it had been entirely her 
fault; if she hadn’t become frightened 
and jumped nothing very much would 
have happened; and. as the family 
could speak English: but imperfectly 
their side of the story could not be 
told. Even the mute appeal of the 
shattered wagon failed to convince 


Wherein Romance and Problems of a Consolidated School are Interwoven 


By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 
Susan Jewett Howe 


farmers, and their driver was the son 
of a man who had provided a strong 
covered wagon, well supplied with 
robes and rubber blankets; so the pu- 
pils were carried back and forth in 
safety and comfort. Many of them, 
before, had had to walk from a half 
a mile to two miles to their school- 
house; now the team took the most 
at their own doors, the rest waiking 
but a short distance from cross roads 
to meet the wagon daily. These fam- 
ilies had no sympathy with the Bad 
Luck people; they were a low set 
mostly and probably made a good 
deal of fuss-about nothing, was their 
opinion. 

Maple Valley_also favered consoli- 
dation, Their school was small and 
their building a wretched one, with 
no water nearer than eighty rods from 
the schoolhouse. And while they did 
not have as good a wagon as did the 
other neighborhood, yet their children 
were transported with no inconven- 
ience. They shared, with the rest of 
the town, the feeling of superiority 
over the Bad Luck district. Its very 
name seemed to be against it, and by) 
the time of the school meeting the 
minister realized how difficult it would 
be to get anything done for them. 

He had been elected in Mr Hamil- 
ton’s place, but as Jane Crowley 
wished to resign her position, he was 
unanimously appointed as acting visi 
tor and Miss Crowley placed on the 
transportation committee. Frances 
Preston occupied her place as secre- 
tary and ali members were in their 
places when the meeting was called to 
order. 

The usual routine of business was 
carried through; the teachers were 
recommended to be engaged for an- 
other year and then the transporta- 
tion business was taken up. Frances 
Preston rose from her table: 

“J have with. me,” she said in an 
even voice,” a petition signed by 





The Very Best of Comrades 


the conservative people who did not 
wish for trouble, that the fault lay 
in the driver and his wretched con- 
veyance. 

One by one the families sent their 
children back to school again. A 
sharp ietter from the truant officer 
frightened them into trusting their 
lives and limbs in the method of 


transportation provided; and the 
driver fearing his father’s heavy 
hand drove carefully and carried 


them back and forth without acci- 
dent. 

Wishing to learn all that he could 
regarding the school question Mr Ha- 
ven took long walks over the country 
visiting each family. The Brick 
School neighborhood, usually catled 


the O14 Brick school, was unanimous-. 


cep taser ae. as 


ait 


every family in the Bad Luck school 
asking that their schoolhouse be 
opened again. It is drawn up in good 
form. and I will now read it. What 
is your pleasure?” she said when she 
had finished it’ 

The squire was on his feet in an 
instant. “Td tike to know,” he 
growled, “before this motion is put 
to vote, who it is has been stirring up 
those people again? They didn't 
draft that petition. There ain't one in 
that district could do it or would do 
it unless someone put them wp to it.” 

“fT don’t know as it is necessary for 
me to explain the matter, but if the 
board wishes to know I will say that 
I drafted that petition and had Billy 
Beebe carry it to every family. Al? 
signed it but Jim Carmen,” remarked 


‘squire sat down heavily: ‘“Wim- 


7 


FYox Barker stodd up and spoke th 
his sharp, rasping voice. “Miss Pres- 
ton should have known that this sub- 
ject will have to come up at town 
meeting. The town has voted con- 
Solidation and it ain’t a’goin’ to 
change unless the whole town says 
se. I motion we lay the subject on 
the table.” 


“I sec—,”" began Deacon Button, but 
— Physician was already on 
eet. 


“Before that is seconded,” he said 
abruptly in his strong voice. “I have 
something to say. I have looked up 
this subject in connection with Miss 
Preston, and this school board can 
vote to open that school if it wishes. 
It does not concern the whole town. 
Se I present the motion that their 
petition be accepted and that heir 
schoolhouse be opened.” 

“I second it,” said Jane Crowley, 
springing to her feet. 

“Motion made and seconded that 
the Bad Luck school be opened,” 
thundered the squire. “It’s a pity ifa 
few fools can run the whole thing,” 
he said under his breath. 

“Four for it and four against it,” 
he Said when the vote was taken. “So 
it is a tie As I'm chairman IL cast 
the decisive vote and say no. What's 


the next business? the demanded 
triumphantly 
The minister rose. “In case their 


first petition was denied I have an- 
other and that is that the town see 
to it that they are furnished with a 
wagon suitable for all weathers and 
that the horses are neither old nor 
lame. in short, they demand as good 
& conveyance as either the Old Brick 
or the Maple school have. As in the 
case of the other petition this one 
signed is signed by every family but 
Jim Carmen.” 

“That can't be decided here,” said 
Deacon Button “The town voted to 
let the lowest bidder have the cen- 
tract. We have nothin’ to Go with 
the wagon and horses. That’s up to 
the driver.” - 

“Then in that case I see no reason 
why the school board cannot vote to 
furnish each district with a suitable 
team and let the driver go to the low- 
est bidder,” said the minister, striy- 
ing to keep the irritation he felt out 
of his voice.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the squire 
shortly. “I believe the motion was 
made that the opening of the Bad 
Luck school petition be laid on the 


table. Who will second it?” 
“{-I-I-L,” chorus Deacon Button, 
Boxhall Barker and the two other 


men who were the squire’s hench- 
men. “All who are in favor may sig- 
nify by the usual sign; contrary 
minds the same. It is a vote. The 
petition is tabled The board will 
now proceed to its usual affairs.” 

“Before we do that” began the phy- 
sician, “I wish to say a few words. I 
hold the school board morally re- 
sponsible for the accident which will 


undoubtedly cripple little Hilma 
Fahigren permanently. What are we 
doing to do about it? Who is te 


pay the damages? Is Carmen respon- 
sible? He says he isn’t. He says that 
the transportation committee con- 
sisting of Button, Barker and the 
chairman of the board approved of 
his wagon. A lawyer tells me that 
we can’t hold him. So -the blame 
fells back on us. What are we to do 
about it?” 

“I tell you we aren't to blame,” 
chortled the squire. “We've got that 
boy’s word that the team was fright- 
ened and run and in turning the cor- 
ner the children jumped. It looks to 
me as if we'd have to hold that rab- 
bit that scared the horses if we can 
eatch him.” 

Frances was up instantly. “What is 
that boy’s word’? He is known as a 
lying little wretch. Ageinst his word 
we have the four Fahlgren children, 
truthful and honest. It is four against 
one in that case.” 

‘They are foreigners and’ can’t talk 
Plain, so their word won't count, said 
Barker sharply.” 

“Nevertheless,” continued the phy- 
sician, “I have advised Fahigren 
through my lawyer, that he can bring 
suit against the town and collect 
heavy damages, besides all the ex- 
penses, if the town refuses to pay the 
bills. Fahlgren is a poor man. That 
child being hurt will cost him a good 
deal ef money and I’m going to see 
that he gets it back.” 

“TI make the motion that the town 
pay all the expenses,” began the 
minister quickiy.” 

“We can’t do that at school- meet- 
ing,” puffed the deacon. “That wilt 
come at town meeting. There’s no use 
in kicking up such a row,” he glared 
at the physician. “The child was to 
blame for getting hurt so let them go 
ahend and sue if they want to,” he 
said curtly. 

“Has any motion been made either 
for or against paying the bills,” asked 
Frances sweetly. 

“Tl second the minister's motion 
if he made it as such,” cried Dr Mer- 


edith. 
or - ~tTo Be Continueds}- ----°--* 
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Delicious Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 













Ask for it by it’s full name 
then you will get the genuine 





THE COCA“COLA CO, Atlanta Gas 











Recent Books that 
are worth while 


These intéresting volumes are re- 
plete with valuable information cov- 
ering every phase of outdoor work. 
They give the latest information on 
every subject covered. Each book 
is prepared by an authority on the 
subject and will be found readable 
fiand dependable. 


School Agriculture. Milo M. Wood Net $0.90 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals. 


W. Burkett Net 1.50 

The Young Farmer: Some Things He Shonid 
Know. Thos, F. Hunt Net 1.50 
Farm Sewage. Dr. E. M. Santee Net 50 
Broom Corn Culture. A. G. McCall Net .50 
Culinary Herbs. M. G. Kains Net .75 

Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van Slyke 

Net 2.50 


Vegetable Gardening. R.L. Watts Net 1.75 
‘Call of the Land. E.B. Andrews Net 1.50 
Farm Manures. C. E. Thorne Net 1.50 
‘Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 


et .50 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Wil- 
cox & Smith 3.50 
Weeds of the Farm and Garden. L.H. 
Pam-mel Net 1.50 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van ——- 
et a 
‘The Study of Corn. V.M. Shoesmith 
Net 50 
Soils, C. W. Burkett 1.25 
Modern Methods %! Testing Milk and Milk 
Products, L.L. VanSlyke Net 1 
Questions and Answers on Butier Making. 
C. A. Publow Net 50 
Questions and Answers on Milk and Milk 
Testing. C. A. Publow Net .50 
American Apple Grchard. F. eee > , 
00 
‘Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing. F. A. 
Necro Net . 
| Dwarf Fruit Trees. F. A. Waugh 50 
elon Culture, J. Troop Net 50 


4 pe Gardening. r A. Waugh Net ~ .75 
Farmers’ } Manual of Law. H. E. be 3 ail 
t 2, 


Send for our new 
on and = elaborately 
ited catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
descriptions of the above and also 500 
most practical and modern books on 
i¢ and allied subjects, the study of 
th will enable the reader to successfully 
with any intricate question that may 
it itself, will be sent for the asking. 


SE JUDD COMPANY 















Victrola IV 
Oak $15 








This $15 Victrola 
is of the same high 
quality which char- 
acterizes all products 


of the Victor Com- 


pany. 
Why should you hesitate another 

moment in placing this greatest of all 

musical instruments in your home? 
Other styles $25to $200, 

Write for catalogs. 

Victor Talking Machine Co, 

Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gr ph Co., M 1 











Canadian Disttibutors 
‘ 








DAISY FLY KILLER oe ees 


ies, Neat, ea or- 


namental, com 
cheap. Lasts ail 
Season. Made o 
metal, can’ tepiler dp 
over; will not s 
injure asything. 
teed effective. 














Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave. 
NEW CITY 





What Will You Charge 


to display an elegant sample PIANO in your 
home and allow us to refer to you as our local 
* representative? Write today Mg our Special 


Agents’ Display Plan. 
THE WARREN PHANG CO. WARREN, PENNA 

















HARRY M. DEAN 
Though I dine amid-the splendors 
Of a palace, day by day; 
Where the lights are softly glowing, 
And the music throbs away; 
Watch the people all around me, 
But not caring for the fare; 
For I’m longing for the open, 
And a breath of country air, 


With an appetite that’s jaded, 
Day by day I wonder through 
All the stuff that’s placed before me, 
Caring not just what I do 
All around me folks are laughing— 
It’s their way to deaden care; 
While I’m longing for the open, 
And a breath of country air. 


me back into the country, 
Where the winds are blowing free; 

Where the sunshine and the shadows 
Mingle into mystery. 

There I’ll cast aside my frippery, 
For the old hill trail prepare; 

And I know that I'll be happy, 
Drinking in the country air. 


Take 





Where There Is No Refrigerator 


L. G, BROWN 


On a great many farms there is no 
summer supply of ice provided, and 
the house cellar is used as a sort of 
refrigerator. Also it is used as a store- 
house for various articles of food 
(both raw and cooked) that will spoil 
readily in ordinary summer tempera- 
ture. Confronted with this condition 
many housewives yearly complain that 
they cannot keep the family’ butter 
from becoming tainted. As is well 
known all animal fats take in odor 
with great avidity, butter and lard can 
readily absorb in a single night-enough 
odor to unfit them for many uses, But- 


Stuff eggs in usual way; 


ually appetizing combination. 


ter so tainted is entirely unfit for table 
useé—as many young housewives have 
learned from experience. This taint- 
ing takes place still more quickly with 
butter put away in refrigerators or 
elsewhere in close proximity to raw 
and cooked food. A jar or “crock” 
from which butter is being removed 
as used, is practically open to the air 
and may become tainted almost as 
easily as prints, unwrapped. 

One county housewife living on a 
back-country farm far from any ice 
supply has found a way of evercoming 
these troubles, It is both so simple 
and so inexpensive and also so adapted 
to farmhouse use the country over 
that it deserves to be more generally 
known. It is not only effective in 
keeping butter free from taint of 
odors, but also from rancid deteriora- 
tion. This device is not original with 
her, for it is but the putting into prac- 
tical use of a long-known truth in nat- 
ural philosophy and is of that class of 
devices known as “water sealed pre- 
servers.” It can be readily devised 
with a few of the various utensils 
common to every farm kitchen and 
pantry. For instance: For keeping 
her five-pound crock of butter’ this 
woman uses a shallow (3-inch deep) 
sheet iron stewpan and a common 
twelve-quart galvanized iron pail (or 
bucket) from which the bail and ears 
have been removed to.permit it to rest 
evenly, when inverted, on the bottom 
of the pan, First, the crock is set in 
the shallow pan which is then nearly 
filled with clean, pure cold water from 
the well. The pail is then inverted 
over the creck—and that’s all there is 
to it. The water seal is formed by the 
water extending up a couple inches on 
the side of the pail and such a seal 
is both air-tight and odor-proof. How- 
ever, the water should be changed a 
couple times a week to prevent its be- 





coming stale, If the water is allowed 


‘ ~~ 


\ 


add a strip of onion 
Place on the plate with sardines and watercress, The 








to become stale the 
it, inside. the 
the butter and 


odor rising om 
inverted pail, will taint 
thus defeat the 


; eg ends 
the device is intended to serve when 
properly attended to. On smal! dairy 


farms where ice is not stored, this de. 
vice can be readily made by using the 
ordinary tin milk pan-and pail— With 
bail and ears removed. For protectins 
small dishes of butter, cream or othe: 
odor-absorbing foods a deep pi 
and a slightly smaller around eg, 
ware basin make a succcessfu! , 
bination, This device is also service. 
able in keeping any foodstuff that 

ust not be allowed to dry, 


ner 





water about the pail keeps the air yn. 
der it moist, 

Some years back, before the arti- 
ficial manufacture of ice was genera} 
in the southern states, the houswiyes 
there used to devise a “cooler” jn 
much this same way, and its use was 
a common practice. In fact, it is yet 


much used in the 
throughout the 
bined with 


rural  discricts 
South, and when com- 
a good cellar is nearly as 


efficient a cold storage device as the 
common house-size refrigerator and ig 
worthy of adoption by farmvwives 
everywhere who have no ice supply, 
This ‘cooler’ is devised in the same 
way already described, except that an 
unglazed earthenware pot (such ag 
large size flower pots) is required in 
place of the inverted pail. Where a 


flower pot is used for the cylinder the 
opening in the bottom of the pot must 
be closed with a tightly fitting cork~— 
a wad of paper or of cloth or a wooden 
plug will not do. The pot must be of 
ungiazed earthenware that it may ab- 
sorb water which is rapidly evapo- 
rated by the air, thus producing a cool- 
ing effect within the cylinder. The 
cooling effect will be the greater when 
the device is put in some well shaded 
place that also has good ventilation, 





An Appetizing and Attractive Supper Dish 


made into handle form. 
three made an unus- 


On a hanging shelf (swung shelf) 
near (and in the draft of) a cellar 
window is about the pest place—bet- 
ter than the cellar bottom or a cup- 
board. In this device thus made one 
has a protection against odor-absorp- 
tion as well as a cooler, 


The Baby’s Rest 


HILDA RICHMOND 








Little girls often tire of carin;: for 
babies, and small wonder, but mvth- 
ers think they cannot spare the small 
helpers. They expect the little girls 
to “hold baby” by the hour, : id 
wheel him in his cart or amuse lim 
in various ways, while the small girls 
vigorously protest. Sometimes the 
babies protest, but few people ever 
think of their side of the case. The 
popular idea that caring for a baby 
means jumping it about or joogging 
it in a springless cart or “showing” 
it something seems rooted in the 
minds of people everywhere. As 4 
matter of fact the baby enjoys long 
periods of solitude, or at least quiet, 


and will be all the better for !ess 
handling and dandling. 
“But my baby isn’t like that,” 


comes the chorus from young moth- 
ers. “‘My baby frets the minute wé 
leave him alone. Somebody has to 
be rocking him or playing with him 
or walking the floor with him al! the 
time he is awake.” To be sure, my 
dear misguided mother, your baby 
will do that if you spoil him or allow 
others to do it. A mother who holds 
to the idea that caring for a baby 
means fussing over him has so edu- 
cated her month-old infant that he 
howls lustily if left alone, because 
the cradle stops jogging. If she had 
never begun to joggle the cradle the 
baby would be good tempered and the 
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P id have more peace and 
- mally, wsides the improvement in the 
ith of the infant It stands to 
that the little human animal 
need entertainment for some 
ths, but should have rest and 
mont. order to grow and develop. 
<ed is the baby who is early 
pieent to rest most of the day and 
sight during the first months of ex- 
we how much better it is for the 
shole family if the baby is allowed a 
Seat for his life. Of course it is a 
oe to show him off to admiring 
{oF nds, and tickle him till he laughs, 
o “boo” at him from dark cor- 
a and expose his cute little feet 
when visitors come, and dress him 
within an inch of his life and carry 
him to the homes of all the relatives, 
put while all this is going on who 
thinks of the poor baby? How much 
petter he would be taken care of it 
he only had plenty of rest and quiet 
nd freedom from amusement. All 
the enjoyable things can come later, 
put in babyhood he has his rights 
and they ought to be respected. To 
wake a baby out of a sound nap for 
any cause is little short of a crime. 
So don’t tie the little girls and boys 
to the cradle and the baby. Let them 
run ard romp out of doors and keep 
the house ré asonably quiet for the 
baby. Don’t spoil the poor little 
mite’s chance for healthy childhood 
py handling him constantly. How 
would you like it yourself? More 
babies have been handled to death 
than statistics show, and every day 
they are getting too much “care” that 
is not care at all, the babies who 
strusgle along under the unwilling 
nl of the little girls. A phy- 
sician made a young mother very an- 
telling her the plain truth 
that her »aby died because she took 
it visiting and allowed a large room 
full of people to play with it the 


a 





w! dey before it passed away in 
convulsions, but he knew his busi- 
nes Playing with a tiny baby may 


be fatal though some people refuse to 
belicve it. Give the child a chance 
and give the little girls a chance, and 
in so doing all will be happier and 
your home more serene. 


The Vacation Club 








Dear Mothers: Let me tell you 
about a little scheme of mine this 
sul r, Two little nieces, seven and 
eleven years oid, are visiting in my 
ho? nd with my one eight-year-old 
da ter, they presented something of 
al lem to a busy househoid where 


the crandmother, no longer young in 
years, presides, and the mother, a 
widow, is employed from 8 to 4 with 
Saturday afternoon at home. The chil- 
dré and I organized a society and 


called it the DS F S OS. Do Some- 
thing For Some One Society. One of 
the by-laws is “that each member 
shall do at least one thing that she is 
not asked to do, every day, for some- 
or else.” Another: “No one shall 
‘tell’ on another, but each shall at the 
Close of the day tell the leader (myself 
what she herself has done.”” The mot- 
to of the society is “Be brave, be 
truthful, be helpful.” The organi- 
zation was effected in due 
for: and. ceremony with a_ spe- 
cial stunt for each to test her 
bravery and truthfulness. Some time 
has passed since the organization, but 
great enthusiasm till prevails. They 
are fairly “racking their little brains’ 
to think of not only one, but many 


s to do for the society, which they 
would spell with a big “S.” 
wipe dishes, make their beds, 





dust, gather bouquets, clean out the 
row boat, catch frogs, etc, and best of 
all not once has one “told” on another. 
In connection with these self-imposed 


tasks, they have some required ones 
which are most cheerfully done. Each 
on> reads one story to herself, pieces 
on patchwork” block and sketches 
801 still-life piece placed  beforé 
tk Two of them play over some 
of their instrumental pieces. In addi- 


these things, they daily care 
me chickens and rabbits, and 
mple time left in which to row 
picnic and just “play.” Pleas- 
uli the more pleasing when it 
ites with the performance of 
I useful and educative occupa- 
ns.—[ Another Mother. 


The Round Table 


merrew@weecs 





CRacK FILLER—Dissolve 25 cents’ 
ang of glue in one quart hot water. 
SOK until glue is melted, add one 


Pint very fine sawdust, cook ten min- 
utes, and set out to cool. ‘When it is 
of & jelly-like consistency fill into 
the cracks with a flat knife. You can 
Paint or varnish over this filler, and 


it — ; 

i crack or come out. Coarser 
ra ‘ust may be sifted five or six 
oy s before using. This amount will 
ail CI c 


this anne (none large room. I used 
‘S tiller five years ago, and it is 
just as good today.—[Mrs I. S. S. 
KEEPING BACON—Cut in slices, pack 
B. stone Jars, and-cever; with melted 
sard.—[ Reader, 





THE JUNIOR ‘WNEMBERS 


The Partridge’s Nes 


ANNA C, CHAMBEELAIN 


The partridge, variously called the 
pheasant and the ruffed grouse, which 
was fairly common at one time in 
the northeastern part of our country, 
has been slowly sacrificed to the greed 
of pot hunters until it has almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the more 
Settled regions. Several years back 
there were a few pairs along the river 
bottoms of central Illinois, and there 
one might often hear the peculiar 
drumming with which the cock woos 
and entertains his mate. 

This drumming is a_ throbbing 
sound made by beating the wings 
rapidly together or against the body 
as the bird stands above the ground 
upon a stump or fallen tree, and is so 
muffled that it is extremely hard to 
locate. One could tell from what 
direction the sound came, but from 
what distance, whether 10 feet or as 
many rods, it was impossible to judge. 

One morning in early spring, Alvin 
Perry and his cousin Jack were fixing 
fence along a strip of woodiand which 
followed the course of the river. 

“What's that?’ inquired Jack as a 
dull sound arose from the woods back 
of them. 

“That,” said Alvin with a superior 
air, “is the cock partridge drumming 
to his mate.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Jack, “I've read 
about them. I mean to get some of 
their eggs for our high school. mu- 
seum while I am here.” 

Alvin laughed. He was five years 
older than his cousin and had the 
further advantage of being country 
bred, and hence regarded Jack, the 
town boy, as a very green specimen 
indeed. 

“Not very much chance, I guess,” 
he said. “There are only about ten 
pairs in the whole Illinois river bot- 
tom, and they have been hunted until 
they are as shy as weasels. “hey hide 
their eggs as if they were gold. I've 
had partridges fly up right in front of 
my feet and looked until my eyes 
ached but never a nest could I find.” 

“Perhaps is was the cock you 
scared up every time,” said Jack 
earnesily. “The female, you know, of 
all ground birds tries to decoy you 
away from her nest by fluttering along 
as if she had a broken wing, and 
when you have followed far enough 
sc that she feels that her eggs are 
safe, she flies off as brisk as anything. 
I've studied birds ever since [ was 
a little kid, if I do live in town, .nd 
I've read a iot of bird books, and I[ 
mean to find a partridge nest while 
I am here.” 

Alvin laughed again as they moved 
along to a fresh post, where they 
attached the wire stretcher once more 
and proceeded to draw the wire up 
taut and firm. “Good luck to you,” 
he said, -“I like to see a fellow stick 
to an undertaking, and if you find that 
partridge’s nest I'll give you a dollar 
for the nest and eggs just as they sit 
on the ground. Only you must show 
them to me before you touch them.” 


“They ought to be worth more 
than that,” considered Jack. “But 


then they are probably on your land, 
so I'll take that offer and you can 
come along when I find.the nest so 
as to be sure about things.” 

“I'd like to go you a dollar you 
never find it,” said Alvin, setting a 
brace to the last corner post. “Only 
you seem so confident I might be 
throwing my money away. How are 
you going about it?’ 

“First said Jack, looking off into 
the woods where the drum of the 

intervals, 
re the cock 








partrids still sounded at 
“I mean to find the log wh 


sits to drum. The nest. is 
about twenty feet away.” 

“[ll believe all that when you find 
the nest,”’ interrupted Alvin, picking 
up his tools. “In the meantime, how 
do I Know that you are not guess- 
ing. We're through here now, Jack, 
and it wants about a haif an hour of 
noon, but I guess I’ll go up to the 
house. Coming along?” 

“I guess I'll stay and take a look 
for that drumming log,” said Jack 
slowly, and then as Alvin moved off 
across the meadow, he called after: 
“Get Jennie to ring the dinner bell 
out over the hill, if I'm not up by 
noon,” and satisfied that his cousin 
heard as he waved his hand, Jack 
started to carry out a scheme of find- 
ing the drumming place of the cock 
partridge which had occurred to him 
while they were working at the fence. 

From the end post by which he 
now stood he faced directly toward 
the sound, and, moving several feet 
forward, he drove down a stake. Go- 
ing still further in the same direction, 
he set another and then another. 
These were more than enough to give 
him a straight line pointing right to- 
ward the spot he wished to locate. 


usually 


He then set off at a rapid pace 
toward the other end of the fence 
line. When he had gone about ten 


rods he proceeded as before to set 
stakes out from a certain post leading 
in the direction of the sound. He was 
afraid the cock would tire of this 
amusement before he had completed 
his arrangement, which was to fol- 
low the same plan in seeking the 
drumming: log, as the bee hunter does 
in finding a bee tree. 

He had now. two lines of direction 
drawn from widely different points. 
He believed that if he followed these 
two lines accurately to the point at 
which they crossed he could not help 
finding the drumming place. Facing 
directly in the line determined by his 
three stakes, he set vut. He wished 
that he had a compass to prevent the 
possibility of a mistake, but he looked 
back frequently and occasionally set 
a fresh stake. The line led at last 
into the woods where the direction 
was rather more difficult to determine, 
but he had not gone far after this 
before he came to a large hollow log 
quite bare of any bark. 

“I’m sure that this is the one,” said 
Jack to himself; but there was no 
cock partridge on it to tell him that 
he was right, so he retraced his steps 
to the fence. 

On reaching this he went back to 
the first post and followed the direc- 
tion established by the stakes he had 
Set there, taking even more pains to 
keep it correct than he had with his 
first line. 

To his great satisfaction he came 
to the same hollow log. 


[Concluded Next Week.] 








DELAWARE CANNING CLUBS—In order 
to interest the young girls of Dela- 
ware in the proper canning of fruits 
and vegetables, Mrs Frederick C 
Snyder of Newport, assisted by Miss 
Emily C. Leach, is organizing girls’ 
canning clubs all over the state. The 
latest addition is a club formed at 
Alsmere, with 15 members. A gen- 
eral demonstration of all clubs will 
be held at Newport in August. The 
best canning from each club will be 
selected for exhibition at the _ state 
fair in Wilmington. 


Her Legal Adviser—Madam, you 
have had three husbands and every 
one of them either went crazy or 
turned out to be worthless. Yet you 
are thinking of marrying again! 

Fair Client—Yes, sir; I want a safe 
and sane fourth,—[Exchang 





. Old Fashioned Bat: Always. Popular . 
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pw wevrevitevsue 
Direct to You 


Who Knows 
Most About 












We Pay Freight— 
You Get a Year's 


home cellar to garret 
saving in fuel and work. 
Te or y ts. 
Write for Catalog No. 800, We 
make e@ full line of Stoves, 
* and Fu 
naces. We have three catalogs® 
—please ask for the one you want. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
ye oa latest ——— | offer. 
rino1d Modete $10 te $27 
vie oe Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes.... 7to $512 
ond -Hand Wheels 


All makes and mode! 
BB NOW. ..c00ce000e — $2 fo $8 

reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval without « 
cent depostt, pay the freight, and allow 
10 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, cosster-brake rear wheel 
lamps, ee and repairs at half u 
prices. DG BOT BUY until you get our cate 
logues and offer. Write now. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 8-76, Chicago, Ll. 








GYPSY SEE? 


WHEAT 


Highest yielder of any variety in the state. We 
have splendid stocks, very pure, free from rye 
cockle or other weeds. Tested 61k pounds direct 
from thresher. Yielded about 30 bushels on poor 
land. Our prices will suit you. Write today. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 531, Mechanicsburg, O. 


Why Suffer with Hay Fever? 


Buy a lot on the banks of the beaatiful Kamin- 
istikwia River, where hay fever is never known. 
Correspondence solicited. 
P. J, LAKE, Real Estate and Financial Agent 
106 E. Frederica Street, Fort William, Ont 


Summer Specials 











No. 1711. Centerpiece 
This 18-inch all linen ribbon and wreath desiga 
center is our very latest one. Itis stamped for solid 
and eyelet embroidery and is very simple and easy 


to make Stamped linen and cotton 20c 
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No. I 396, Pincushion 


We will send you this pretty pincushion cover and 
back, No. 1396, stamped on our best Glasgow linene. 
Top measures 7x12 inches, and will include white or 
blue D. M. C. cotton to work, a good 20c 


needle and thimble, for only . - 
ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O, Springfield, Mass 
when you write to aag 


Mention Thi of our Advertisers; you 
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‘Deere Spreader | 


The Spreader with the — on the Axle 









ere ae PE tave des to beep esp for for r another arco ont Gaels let 


ithe ea 
PAID BY MYSELF, this, m nd ill st rt Sr ey ete ated 
a am 
Cleaner. Use thie machine Smee. & lat end 


able January en ror 3014. wa (7 (2 
na a ine ‘at any of thot, Silo won't otae pay me ‘oe "Se tsetse T ont 
e dollar to hold as evidence of good faith. ee 


“Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner 


After 41 ’ experience, I know every goin and noxious weed grown 
America. know the section where px A © grows. I know every rain in 
~~ grows on your farm. Experience | has shown that a Grain Grader and 
have the epecial —~ ey for the particular farming section 
For example, I send an entirely different equipment of 
ee ey era ek pep na 
sca y tw im the Un whic se! ment, 
get the exact outss to handle the eaten and weed seed a so 
on your farm. ou want more or different screens, 
I will send on. 4K Not a penny would I ask for 
extra screens and riddles. 
The Chatham now handles over 70 seed mix- 
tures—wheat, oa 
Slax. clover, 










eat; 
ony mixture from flax; buckhorn from” 
elover; sorts corn for dro) 
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Hee ere Some of The Low Down Spreader with 


BEATER ond all ite driving the Big Drive Wheels 


parts are mounted on the 
rear axle. Power to drive it What You Want 


today and receive 

by next mail my latest 

cogrecgnted book, **The Chatham 
yetem et Breeding Big O Orops.’’ 




















is taken from ithe rear axle Here’s your chance to get exactly what you 
throug P jeere Exe want in a manure spreader. Minneapolts, Mina. | 
ane bave Land One that is easy to load, light for your purity in your S 





years construction horses free from constant repairing, and one 
—_, , ty fet that will last as long as you think it ought to. 
ONLY The ton af easy to What You Get 
ae. es ite Hox i With a John Deere you get a low-down 
tor ul of manure is spreader in which the advantage of big drive 
- placed just where it is need- wheels is not sacrificed for the low down feature. 
thee al Seas Pewee Sg9eEtD You-get a spreader that is easy for your 
7 ‘ horses because it has these big drive wheels, 
and adjustments— together with roller bearings, few parts, the 
in fact, some two hundred center of the load comparatively near the horses 
i all—ere,, entirely and evenly distributed over all four wheels. 
ay with. To throw . 
machine into operation, No clutches to get out of order, no chains 
move the lever at the driver's to give trouble, no adjustments necessary. 
- Heme bask und) the Anger Built with steel frame, securely braced, like 


Seer ut the ° aching. eke modern railway bridges—strong and durable. 


oa of, don’t get Seosesages, 
Write me. Send postal for Big Free Book 











= © | Worth $6,000.00 


Careful investigation of farming in 
New York shows that a high _s 
education is worth $6,000.00 in 5% 

bonds to the farmer. Add to this 2 a 
course in the study of agriculture, 

















































Mor with the feley efthe Why You Get These Things and one is independent. This is 
machine |i Spreader ie Mounting the beater on the axle makes all just one reason why young.people 
= coe o ‘© more these. things possible in the John Deere Dairy Barn should investigate the work of 
reasons that have helped Spreader. 
ok ale for John It-does away ean nen on a — h N Y k S S h l f A ° | % 
Deere ore. grea: iving parts. It makes the spreader low down. 
A those se ine he 9} t permits the use of big drive wheels. It does T e ew or tate Cnoo or gricu ture 
Posuible, La a md away with clutches, chains and adjustments. ai ee * 
. in our It puts all the strain and stress of spreading on at Morrisville, N. Ys which offers 





the rear axle, where it belongs, not on the sides 
and frame of the spreader. 
ae J It does a lot of wher got things, too. hg ag fully 


illustrated and described in our new spreader 
Get this Spreader Book 

It tells how the John Deere Spreader is made and why ft 
fe made that way. It contains illustrations of the work« 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John Deere Spreader in 
the field. It also has valuable information in regard to stor- 
ing, handling and applying manure to the land. 

Get one.of these books free, by asking us for our 

spreader book, Y -37 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


YSN AE TAGE 


° 
To young men: Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; ircluding 
y . Seage Borer : . 
general agriculture, dairying, fruit growing, poultry husbandry, etc. 


To young women: ‘Two yearand short winter courses in Home Economics; includ- 
ing cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management, etc. 


School has large well-equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure-bred stock, 
well-trained staff. 


Tuition is free to residents of New: York State. 


Entrance Requirements are 16 years of age, goou cnaracter and completion of ‘Sth 
gtade school work. 


information, aaarees F. G. HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
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Write for this Free Book 
and grow rich Baling Hay! 


Stacks of ready cash waiting any man of fair intelligence! For baled 
hand oan sly to bale hs ares. And every. grower in your district will pay: you 


*g the ater business for you—for your boys! ‘‘Net profits 

Sis toe to. $22”’ write Swartz & Mensch, Dixon, Ill. Scores now nalheg 
$800 - clear profit: monthly! And these men are their own boss. 

Yon, Ko can’ earn iridependence. . You, too, can start with small 
eapital and soon. pay us from your profits. But. you must have the 


Sandwich (22:2) Motor Press 


$ gu pinch veut tay buyers are more care- | type, gear driven magneto, 4, 6, 8 or 10 horse- 
demand better machines with bigger | power—and develops more than rated. 


tenance. Yet each year Sandwich sales have Simple Time-Tried Self Feeder 


For under 
bea Rises high up out of the way eS the opers 
ator and will stand hard crowding. The motion = 
is slow, steady,sure and strong. And rain.or 





Nea The roofis the mainstay of the building. 
Sass Trinidad Lake asphaltisthe mainstay of Genasco. 

And Genasco applied to your roofs with Kant-leak Kleets gives per- 
fect protection. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest ducers of as it, and largest ° ‘ 
saneiactorere of ready roofing in the world, New York San Francisco Chicago 
eal 














































































shine the bales come out slick; clean and solid 
= 1 = 2a minute. It’s great for win- gy | Lo Fil LLERS 
row work, asi TT Te wr 
. This combination makes the Sandwich Solid Write for “Tons Tell”’—now FREE ZAR ms 
guid in existence,” You can't weat coe meling | | This surprising book—free to those who are Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 *. BE ee 
’t break down. The heavy steel roller bay ey a Is you the eremons profits convincing reasons for buying the 7? a. a 
nue dose ae, _— slipping belts— | ji pa Pays gayou can do. So write for te" 4 powerful, low down, underslung, cut- Wars 
with their dangers > 21% to 3Y> tons per hour under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, ce 
Ges Engine is high grade, hopper cooled V2 to 32 ro mailed free. Write for it to-day. : me 
If you're interested in : Ye \ 
Horse Power Hay =f a ee cay APPLETON MEG. CO.. 452 arco sT., BATAVIA, ILL., U.S. A. 

















SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
a novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soi’s, 
their improvement and management, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
crop feeling, make the book equally yaluable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some memes 


You Write 74 JyvertiSers o= sve, ike co row | | *inelble in soll management. 200 pages si6x8 inches. Clot, 


aieeeeetaen where theiy replies come from. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 






large 
smali, on about our 
big line of these. 



























